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THE FOUNDING OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


(REPRODUCED FROM THE THIRD OF THE FOUR TABLETS, “ EDUCATION,” ON THE FRONT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE) 


I ise. the Lord having delivered the Colony from war with Indians and Familists (who arose and fell together) be was pleased to 

direct the hearts of the magistrates (then keeping court ordinarily in our town, because of the stirs at “Boston) to think of erecting 
4 school or college: and that speedily, to be a nursery of knowledge in these deserts, and supply for posterity. And because this town, 
then called Newtown, was through God’s great care and goodness kept spotless from the contagion of the opinions, therefore, at the 
desire of some of our town, the Deputies of the Court, having got Mr. Eaton to attend the school, the Court, for that and sundry 


other reasons, determined to erect the college bere-—THOMAS SHEPARD, PASTOR OF THE NEWTOWN (CAMBRIDGE ) CHURCH. 
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Locking Backward. 


By EpwarkpD BELLAMY. New Edition, 
with a portrait of Mr. Bellamy, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by SYLVESTER BAXTER. 
12mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The recent death of Mr. Bellamy calls at- 
tention anew to this remarkable story, which 
has bad a wider reading than almost avy 
otber American book of this generation, and 
which one critic felicitously pronounced ‘‘a 
marvelous story combined with social philos- 
phy and a forecast of the millennium.” 


The Blindman’s World, 


And By 
BELLAMY. 
Howes. 12mo, $1.50. 

The fifteen stories in this book are thoroughly 
interesting, and have in large measure the 


Other Stories. EowARD 


bumane imagination and the eager purpose of | 


improving social conditions which distinguish 
all of Mr. Bellamy’s writings. 


orothy Deane. 


A Story for Children. By ELLEN 


OLNEY Kirk, author of * The Story of Mar-.| 
16mo, | 


garet Kent,’’ etc. With illustrations. 


$1.25. 


Mrs. Kirk here shows that she can write as | 


interesting stories for children as for older 
readers. The girls in it are very real girls, 


and the story is natural, wholesome, rich in | 


fun and prettily illustrated. 


uman Immortality. 


Two Supposed Objections to the Doe- 
trine. By Witiiam JAmes, Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard University. 16mo, 
$1.00. 

Dr. James considers two points supposed 


by some persons to militate against the doc- | 


trine of human immortality—physical death, 
and the inuumerable host of human beings. 
His wr atment of the subject is original and 
of pro!: und interest. 


tories of the Cherokee Hills. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON, author of “A 
Tallahassee Girl,’’ ete. With eight full-page 
illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. 12mo, $1.50. 

These stories belong to the same general 


place and time with Mr. Joel Chandler Har- | 


ris’s ‘*‘ Home Tales.’’ They are mostly stories 
of masters and slaves, whose relations are 


usually friendly, with some fantastic or hu- | 
morous element; and the stories, with Mr. | 


Kemble’s illustrations, make a very attractive 
book. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | 


Church Hymns 


and GOSPel Songs 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


A Compilation of Choice Hymus and Tunes of the 
Church with the best Gospel Songs. 


367 Hymns, a Tune for Every Hymn. 
Pastors, 8S. 8S. Superintendents, Evangelists, 
Choristers, unanimously recommend it. 


Never before have we offered such a large and useful 
book at this low price. &25 per 100 Copies. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, SEYLxo8* 


With a Prefatory Chapter by Mr. | 
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L Japanese Robinson Grasoe. 


By JENICHIRO OYABE, A. M., 
A Japanese author; illustrated also by a Japanese 
artist, 

“If this book’s contents are the record 
of truth, and we are assured they are, Mr. 
| Oyabe, the author, is a very remarkable 
young man. It is long since we read a 


est.’—New York Independent. 


Handsome Cloth Binding. 


Price, $1.00. 


Pp. 219. 


Boston 
Chicago 
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FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Aug. 31, 9 A.M 

| For Catalogue or further information apply to 

| Prof. JOHN 8S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 
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| courses in training attendants for convalescent and 
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| 27. Fee #15 for nine weeks’ course. Particulars of DR. 
| ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 92 Charles St., 
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MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 

Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 

Advanced work. 

Golf, 


| Natick, Mass. 
| admits to seven leading colleges. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. 
tennis, basket ball. Lilustrated catalogue. 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
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DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year begins September 14, 1898. Thorough 
reparation for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology. Special attention given to 
the study of English. Individual instruction, £500. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. | 


Students from | 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. 

18 States. Al) denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 
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Macmillan Company 


New Edition 
Just Ready 


The Gospel for 
an Age of Doubt 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Being the Yale Lectures 
on Preaching, 1896 


* It is all so brilliant, painstaking, and scholarly, 
that I have been swept along with an enjoyment 
| not often felt. The last chapter, on the 
New and election to service, seem: to me ¢ 
cheaper announce, as almost no other utterance 
edition. has done, the gospel of the present 
time.”’—Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 1). ))., 

Professor of Christian Ethics, Harvard 





The Divine Drama 


The Manifestation of 
God in the Universe 


By the Rev. GRANVILLE R. PIKE 


A system of thought, based on th? Divine Im- 
manency and finding in God’s progressive maui- 
| festation of hims2lf the method by which the world 
} and all that in it is has come to 
| From An Open be, interprets God’s relations to 

Letter to man and the relations of mei to 
the Reader. each other in the light of these 

truths. The entire s veep of life 
| is brought under its sway, and theology becomes 
| social and universal instead of individual only—a 
doztrine of society no less than a doctrine of God. 


‘The Hope 


of Immortality 
By J. E. C. WELLDON, 


Head Master of Harrow School. 
“This is an honest book. .. . Simple, direct and 
forcible. Itis a distinct pleas: 
ure to review a book like this. 
The soundness of the author's 
scholarship, the ¢ gency of his 
argument, his willingness to 
weigh objections and bis manifest fairness inspiring 
confidence and respect.’’— The Churchman. 


Cloth, 
Cr. Svo, 
| $1.50. 
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* Devout and 
scholarly.’’—The 
Congregationalist. 





Divine Immanence 


An Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter 


| gle, By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M. A., 
$1.50. ” Juthor of ** Personality, Huma: 


and Divine.” 


“The importance of such a discussion as is })re- 
sented in this book cannot we!l be overestima‘cd. 
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to neglect this work.”— ?/e 
Living Church 

“We strongly urge, ©s- 
pecially upon all Christian 
ministers and teachers, its careful study. It is fly 
abreast of the latest philosophic and scien!:/ic 
thought.”—Amory H. Bradford, in Book Revi ’s. 


*“ Unusually clear, 
definite and pro- 
gressive.”’—The Dial. 


Just Ready. 


Paul, 

the Man, the Missionary, and 
the Teacher 

By ORELLO CONE, D. D. 


Author of “ Gospel Criticism and Historical Chr 
tianity,” “ The Gospel and Its Earliest 
Interpretations,’ etc. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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remains that this last year has 

been the most prosperous in the 
history of the American Board. There 
have been more accessions to the churches, 
more students in the educational institu- 
tions and larger contributions from the 
native Christians than ever before. Forty- 
seven thousand of them have given toward 
the support of the gospel not less than 
$118,753. Secretary Barton estimates that, 
judged'\byithe rate paid for labor in for- 
eign countries and by the purchasing 
power of the money, this contribution is 
equivalent to more than a million dollars 
in* America. Certainly comparison be- 
tween our converts abroad and the rank 
and file of Christians at home would not 
put the former to the blush. It should be 
remembered, too, when considering the 
unprecedented record of the year, that the 
force’of missionaries on the field, 531, is 


D*= or no debt, the striking fact 
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smalier by twenty-five than three or four 
years ago. Judged by their fruit in men, 
women and institutions foreign missions 
never paid more abundantly than they do 
today. Despite the severe retrenchments 
of last year and the grave problems press- 
ing for solution in many fields, the favor 
of God rests upon the foreign missionary 
enterprises of our Congregational churches 
so unmistakably as to stimulate them to 
larger devotion and more generous giving. 


In the hope of deepening interest in the 
American Board’s great work among the 
nations, we present in this issue a group of 
the men and women who have gone to the 
front during the last few months. We 
have not been able to secure photographs 
of other of the outgoing missionaries of 
the year, the total number of which is 
about forty-five—fifteen new recruits and 
thirty returning to their field—but our 
readers will not be slow to conclude, 
judging from the intelligence and refine- 
ment in the faces reproduced, that the 
missionary cause will be the gainer by 
these additions to the working staff in 
variouscountries. Itis certainly a matter 
of congratulation that year by year young 
men and women, the choicest flower of 
our schools, are coming forward to take 
the places of the veterans. The Board 
already has a number of applications from 
as able and satisfactory candidates as 
those accepted. But its resources do not 
allow their appointment. 


Current celebrations of church anniver- 
saries call attention to the advantages to 
achurch of having a history and of the 
right sort of glorying in it. We record 
this week no less than three important 
anniversaries in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, one marking one hundred years of 
continuous life, another one hundred and 
fifty years and a third one hundred and 
seventy-five years. We are glad to ob- 
serve the careful preparation made in 
each case for the celebration and the 
eagerness with whicb the respective par- 
ishes entered into the observances. Every 
church needs, now and then, to look into 
its past, to realize what it has stood for 
in the community and to call te mind the 
seryices and the faith of those who are 
now saints in light. And it is well, also, 
for every church to remember, week by 
week, that itis making history. Whether 
posterity will be proud to recall it or not 
depends on the fidelity and perseverance 
of the Christian life of today. 


Those who have accepted the doctrine 
of the eternal punishment of the wicked 
have usually done so because they have 
understood Jesus Christ to declare that 
doctrine to be true. Those who deny 
that doctrine have usually tried to show 
that the words of Christ on that subject 
have some other than their natural and 
obvious meaning. But a more logical 
method is that of deciding the question 
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of doctrine independently of Christ’s 
teaching about it, and thus showing that 
if he was as well informed concerning 
the future world as intelligent men now 
are, he could not have taught that future 
punishment is eternal. This method ap- 
pears to be growing in favor. We think 
it is the most convincing form of argu- 
ment yet advanced against a doom which 
many Christians cannot bring themselves 
to believe has ever been, or ever will be, 
authoritatively pronounced against any 
one. An able editorial writer in the Uni- 
versalist Leader puts the argument in 
these words: 

No intelligent person of this era could bow 

to the authority of Jesus if he taught the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, or if he affirmed the 
Platonic cosmogony. Even so ths conception 
which I hold of the universe and its author, 
of man as the child of God, of the meaning of 
the human creation, of the divine Fatherhood, 
which Jesus has more fully revealed than all 
others, makes it as impossible for me to ac- 
cept the orthodox traditional teaching on the 
subject of the final issue of Christianity, on 
any authority, as it would be to accept medi- 
eval science on any authority. 
The chief difficulty about this kind of 
argument seems to be that it involves 
the transfer of one’s faith in Jesus to 
faith in one’s self and in one’s interpreta- 
tion of modern science concerning the 
future world. 


Dr. George E. Post of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, Beirut, is probably the 
ablest surgeon in Syria. He is a shrewd 
observer, has lived many years in the East 
and has traveled extensively. His interest 
in the United States, of which country he 
is a citizen, has been strengthened through 
long absence. Writing to a friend an ac- 
count of his recent journey through Cy- 
prus, he comments on the excellent ad- 
ministration of England in developing 
the country and teaching the natives the 
art of government. In this connection 
his view of the possible future of the 
United States in administering colonial 
possessions is of interest as indicating the 
opinion of some of our wisest citizens 
who live abroad and have become familiar 
with the government by Anglo-Saxons of 
other races. Dr. Post’s letteris published 
in the Evangelist. He concludes it thus : 


Great Britain conducts a great university, 
with branches in all the world, to train her 
sons in far-reaching schemes, not of empire 
alone, but of that sort of self-government 
which enables men to govern others. Such 
results are only obtainable by honesty, justice, 
benevolence and deep study of many men in 
many lands. Centuries of this work have elab- 
orated in the British character qualities not 
found in other people. I look with compla- 
cency on the opportunity now offered to our 
people to acquire similar powers and virtues. 
I believe that the necessity of governing dis- 
tant dependencies will do much to modify our 
civil service usages and introduce a higher 
tone into public life. Surely we need some 
such discipline. 


The composition of a council of Con- 
gregational churches is of course deter- 
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mined by the party or parties calling it. 
A council has no right whatever to invite 
other persons to unite with it in any offi- 
cial capacity, but the question of inviting 
individuals from other denominations to 
sit on councils has vexed many a chureh 
and pastor. The question seems to have 
been answered satisfactorily in the case 
of a recent Connecticut installation. A 
minister of the Reformed Church was to 
preach the sermon. Being a member of 
another ecclesiastical body, it was of course 
improper for him to take part in deciding 
whether or not the pastor should be in- 
stalled. But the church invited him to 
sit with the council as a corresponding 
member, and the note announcing the 
fact appeared.on the letters missive. This 
was a proper courtesy to the brother and 
to the churches invited to the council. It 
seems to us an example worthy to be fol- 
lowed in similar cases. 





The Christian Point of View 


Many of the arguments against terri- 
torial expansion are strikingly similar to 
those made familiar since the beginning 
of this century against foreign missions. 
Those first missionaries who went from 
this country were told that there was no 
precedent in the history of our churches 
to guide them in their undertaking. The 
churches were not organized for such a 
purpose. The other arguments against 
missions are as common now as they were 
then. The church needs purifying before 
being extended. There are millions of 
heathen unreached within our own land. 
The peoples to whom we are asked to 
send the gospel are savages or only half 
civilized, and not worthsaving. We have 
no right to meddle with the religion of 
other nations against their will. Their 
religions are better adapted to them than 
ours would be. It is more dignified and 
creditable for Americans to mind their 
own business. The motives at bottom 
are mercenary, or if they are not, the 
work of missions will be taken advantage 
of by selfish men. Rum and rascality will 
follow in the missionary’s path. With 
slight changes in words, these statements 
become the stock arguments against the 
United States taking possession of Cuba 
and the Philippines. This, plainly, is not 
the Christian point of view. 

The arguments for retaining some de- 
gree of control in these islands, on the 
other hand, are quite similar to those 
which support appeals for foreign mis- 
sions. Can we look on indifferent while 
millions of our fellowmen are oppressed 
and suffering? Have not unexpected 
events thrown on us the responsibility to 
give them peace through stable govern- 
ment, and to guide them to develop their 
character and resources? Nations are 
mutually dependent. If one suffers, all 
suffer with it. If one is ennobled and 
made more useful, all are benefited. We 
cannot remain isolated and disregard our 
obligations to humanity without degrad- 
ing ourselves. Christ died for all man- 
kind. Whosoever will save his life shall, 
lose it. It is the American character and 
American enterprise to exalt the whole 
human race, and our mission as a nation 
to do this serviceis most honorable. This 
is plainly the Christian point of view. 

Does it sound unpractical? Has it a 


flavor of fanaticism? Many men of much 
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influence think so. Here is atypical utter- 
ance which would fairly represent the 
New York Evening Post, the Springfield 
Republican and several other high-class 
journals. It is taken from Harper’s 
Weekly. “This talk about our destiny 
and about our moral obligations to civili- 
zation and to the world was originated 
for the purpose of blinding the people to 
the real question. That questionis simply 
as to our own interests and our own wel- 
fare.”’ 

Yet it is encouraging that arguments 
from the Christian point of view catch 
the popular ear. A great multitude of 
Americans love their country, not because 
its people are looking out for their own 
interests only or first, but because they 
believe their country has adopted and re- 
joices in an appointed mission to serve 
the world. Our soldiers volunteered, no 
doubt, with varied motives, but one of 
these motives, supreme with some, not 
utterly absent, we would believe, from 
any, was that which, as President Eliot 
said, prompts a lover to cast a rose at the 
feet of his mistress. Surely no man would 
offer his life for his country unless he 
believed her worthy of his best; and no 
country can accept such sacrifices with- 
out being made worthier by them. All 
sorts of motives influence the American 
people facing these new questions of re- 
sponsibility for Cuba and the Philippines. 
Among them are love of money, power, 
adventure. But the motive which most 
appeals to the popular mind is the service 
which our country can render to those 
who need her help. This is the Christian 
point of view. 

We do not mean to affirm that this point 
of view decides the questions at issue. 
Other questions must first be answered 
which require most careful study of condi- 
tions. How far carfwe go in response to 
these calls for our service and not destroy 
our usefulness ?. How much responsibility 
can we assume and keep our integrity as 
a nation? These questions can be an- 
swered only by the statesmanship which 
has acquired comprehensive knowledge of 
the countries concerned and of our own 
resources. We cannot wisely determine 
national policy in advance of knowledge. 
It was creditable for Congress, with the 
information then at hand, to declare at 
the outbreak of war that the United States 
had no intention to assume the govern- 
ment of Cuba. It might not be creditable 
for Congress to make such a declaration 
now. It is plain enough now that the 
vote of the Senate to recognize the Cuban 
republic was due to the lamentable igno- 
rance of that body. We hope there are not 
many who insist that Congress by its 
votes can determine the future policy of 
the nation so that it cannot be changed, 
whatever new light may appear. 

From the Christian point of view events 
are guideposts pointing to the path in 
which Providence would lead the nation. 
Some things which have been extensively 
discussed have settled themselves through 
the direction of events. Others will do 
so. We have been assured again and 
again that the victory of our fleet at Ma- 
nila was a mere accident, because it led to 
a policy quite unforeseen. But Admiral 
Dewey, when asked to explain it, said, 
“It is the hand of God.” Our President 
would thus explain that and other aston- 
ishing events of the last six months. 
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Many leaders in the army and in govern. 
ment have openly declared this to be their 
view. They seek to follow Providence. 
It is our business as Christians to sustain 
our leaders in that view—to keep thinking 
and praying and be mindful of the leading 
ofevents. Itis both comfort and strength 
to know that God leads. Among all the 
ambitions of the American people, the 
controlling one is to be most useful, as a 
nation, to the whole world. That ambi- 
tion will not be repressed, and it will be 
rewarded. 





The Pulpit as a Throne 


The annual address of Bishop Potter 
to his diocese of New York has come to 
be anticipated with general interest. He 
can be counted on to take up the most 
important topics before the public mind 
and to apply to them the tests of Chris- 
tian principles. Whether or not we 
agree with him, we respect his courage 
and frankness and find his utterances 
suggestive. His address last week was 
not disappointing in the common sense 
directness with which he spoke of our 
country’s possible policy of expansion, 
of the czar’s message for peace and of 
ritualism in the Episcopal Church. 

But we find ourselves most interested 
in what he said of the pulpit. He frankly 
admitted that it has not the lofty ideal or 
the spiritual tone it has had in the past. 
But he said: ‘“‘I am profoundly persuaded 
that the pulpit of our time has lost noth- 
ing of its hold upon the hearts and con- 
sciences of men that it might not recover 
if it was seriously purposed to do so.”’ Is 
this true? Is the weakness of the pulpit 
in our time due to the want of adequate 
purpose in those who occupy it? The 
bishop confidently asserts it. He says: 
““My quarrel with the modern preacher 
is that he has so soon and so easily 
reached a conclusion which disparages 
the pulpit as a throne and the possibili- 
ties of its persuasive influence in his 
hands who can use it with a reverence 
for its divine institution and an enduring 
faith in its supernatural power.”’ 

Beyond question, the might of the pul- 
pit lies just there—in the minister’s 
reverence for its divine institution and 
in his enduring faith in its supernatural 
power. These things make the pulpit a 
throne, ‘‘the mightiest institution known 
to man’ to move men to lofty aspira- 
tions and exalted ideals. But Bishop 
Potter in the sentence above quoted 
has described modern preaching which 
we have often heard. It does not dis- 
tinguish between a pulpit and a platform. 
It addresses itself, not to men’s con- 
sciences, but to their opiriions. No note 


of authority rings through it. It dis- 
cusses, apologizes, philosophizes. It is 
emptied of supernatural power. It does 


not summon hearers to give account for 
themselves before the present unseen 
God. It does not charge them with sip, 
nor does it pronounce absolution. It 
does not really deal with sin, but rather 
with processes of moral development. 
It does not deal with salvation. On one 
side only it is Calvinistic—proclaiming 
universal election as a necessary conclu- 
sion from its hypothesis of the character 
of God. But its only knowledge of rep- 
robation is not of the sinner, but of the 
discarded theology which condemned him. 
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But we have heard preaching of an- 
other sort. It addressed men as sinners, 
with a note of conviction and of anxiety 
on their behalf which it was not easy for 
hearers to escape. It held men guilty 
for neglecting their own salvation, guilty 
for the condemnation of their unsaved 
neighbors. It offered to them a Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. It magnified his mission 
to this world. It gloried in his death on 
the cross, the great sacrifice for sin. It 
made hearers feel guilty who refused to 
glory in the cross of Christ. It magni- 
fied redemption as the great central 
event in human history, and the Re- 
deemer as King of kings and Lord of 
lords. It declared salvation to be the 
pearl of great price, the possession of the 
kingdom of God the fulfillment of man’s 
highest ambition—the unspeakable gift 
of God through Jesus Christ. 

As such words came from the 
pulpit it seemed indeed a divine 
institution. In it was the note of 
supernatural power. It proclaimed 
a gospel which showed men that 
they were lost, a gospel which 
saves the lost. No modern dis- 
coveries of science, no philosoph- 
ical conclusions from new hypoth- 
eses have abolished men’s con- 
sciences or lessened their need of 
redemption from sin or weakened 
the power of Christ to save. Such 
preaching honors the pulpit as a 
divine institutfon. Men who 
preach such a gospel with endur- 
ing faith in its supernatural power 
willcommand attention. This gos- 
pel will be preached again with 
renewed confidence and emphasis. 
The pulpit again will be a throne. 
Pastors, pray for the note of power. 
Brethren, pray for your minister. 


Knowing Whom We Have 
Believed 


That absolute confidence which 
we have in certain people is one of 
the most important factors in any 
human life. We feel it in regard 
to some because we have proved 
them by trial. They never have 
failed us, even in the severest 
tests, and we know that, humanly 
speaking, we can depend upon 
them. We feel it in regard to 
others, with less apparent justification 
but with no less positiveness, as if by in- 
stinct. We may have had no opportunity 
of testing them, but somehow we know 
that it is safe to believe in them. A look 
into their eyes reveals to us the sterling 
honesty of their natures. 

It is in both these ways that the Chris- 
tian believer confidesin Jesus Christ. He 
has put the promises and declarations of 
the gospel to the proof and they have 
justified themselves. He has a solid con- 
fidence in them based upon experience. 
But he also trusts his Lord, in-what, after 
all, is a higher way, with a more intimate 
and precious confidence. It is that based 
upon the personality of Jesus, rather than 
upon what he has done for humanity. It 
is the love which prompted his self-sacri- 
ficing career, even more than that wonder- 
ful, pathetic record of service and suffering 
itself, which has won his heart. He 
knows him whom he has believed as if 
it actually had been possible to look into 
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his eyes and to see in their shining depths 
the infinite assurance of trustworthiness. 

And it is because he has this knowledge, 
and in each of its forms, that the Christian 
goes forth day by day equipped with 
power—power to hold steadily on amid 
the buffetings of circumstance and the 
allurements of sin, power to represent in 
some degree to men the active grace and 
beauty of the divine character, power to 
appeal, persuade, warn, comfort, enlighten 
or inspire, as may be needed. The source 
and secret of his invincibility is in the 
simplicity and absoluteness of his trust in 
the Lord. 





Current History 
Secretary of State Hay 
The induction into office on Sept. 30 of 
Hon. John Hay as Secretary of State is 
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an event of much importance to every 
citizen of this country. Many facts 
about Mr. Hay seem to wnake the appoint- 
ment an ideal one. His high Christian 
character and pronounced interest in 
evangelical Christianity, in all move- 
ments like the Y. P. S. C. E. and in Chris- 
tian foreign missions cause every Chris- 
tian citizen to rejoice that he is where 
he can wield so mighty an influence in 
fostering good works at home and abroad, 
and this without in any way subjecting 
bimself to the charge of using his office 
as a sectarian weapon. His refinement 
of character and culture of mind, his 
gifts and attainments as a man of letters 
and historian make it certain that all 
dispatches of State which he may write 
will be suaviter in modo even when neces- 
sity demands that they be fortiter in re. 
His long career as a public man—thor- 
oughly versed in American history, the 
intricacies of diplomacy aud the subtle- 
ties of human nature—fits him ‘for the 
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great responsibilities of his new office. 
His birth in Indiana, his training under 
President Lincoln, his contact with the 
plain people of the Mississippi valley 
have prepared him to voice the sentiment 
of the States that are most truly Ameri- 
can, most influential now in the shaping 
of our national history. His career as 
ambassador to Great Britain, with its 
admirable, self-respecting, dignified in- 
terpretation of our real attitude toward 
that country, and its unusual oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining the real trend 
of the policy of Europe toward America 
and Asia, qualify him to take up the bur- 
den just laid down by Judge Day and 
to guide our foreign policy during the cru- 
cial period on which we have entered. 
To have been the trusted friend and con- 
fidant of Lincoln, to have lived behind 
the scenes at Washington during 1861-65, 
to have become wealthy in purse 
and remained simple in tastes and 
democratic in spirit, to have been 
an ambassador to Great Britain 
worthy to stand in line with his 
great predecessors at the Court 
of St. James would be considered 
a satisfactory life career for the 
most ambitious American. But 
Providence has decreed that Mr. 
Hay shall go even higher and the 
end no man can foresee. The ex- 
cellent portrait of Mr. Hay which 
we reproduce does not need to be 
studied long to reveal the descend- 
ant of the Scotch soldier who 
settled in Kentucky before the 


Revolution. Mr. Hay’s grand- . 
father was a brickmaker. His 
father was a physician. He is a 


man of letters, a diplomat and a 
statesman. Thus does America 
breed her great men. Mr. Hay’s 
first duty will be in dealing with 
Spain, whose people he learned to 
know when secretary of legation 
at Madrid in 1867-70. His con- 
stant duty—and purpose, too, we 
have no doubt—will be to foster 
what he has described as a “‘ neces- 
sity of civilization,” namely, “a 
clear and cordial friendly under- 
standing between Great Britain 
and the United States.” 
Mr. Bayard—the Dead Statesman 
When Hon. T. F. Bayard died 
at Dedham, Mass., last week, a 
statesman of the old school passed away- 
The descendant of a French Huguenot 
clergyman, whose widow with her children 
came to New York in 1647, he bore a 
name that in itself was an incentive 
to nobility of conduct and thought. 
His father and grandfather before him 
had represented the State of Delaware 
in the United States Senate, hence 
when he entered that body in 1864, he 
not only came to it with his own en- 
dowment of character and ability, but the 
inheritor, as it were, of the traditions and 
experience of previous generations of leg- 
islators. In the Senate, as the most influ- 
ential leader of the Democratic minority 
during the reconstruction period, as a 
member of the electoral commission of 
1877 and as a candidate for the presidency 
in successive national Democratic con- 
ventions, he revealed ability and courage 
as a convinced, conscientious partisan. 
As Secretary of State during Mr. Cleve- 
land's first administration, he did not 
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score many victories in diplomacy, nor 
add materially to his fame. When, in 
1893, Mr. Cleveland named him as minis- 
ter to Great Britain, he began what his 
children and admirers will probably re- 
gard as the most honorable and useful 
part of his career. Elevated in time to 
be first American ambassador at the Court 
of St. James, Mr. Bayard improved every 
opportunity to cultivate Anglo-American 
friendship. At the time it seemed to his 
superiors—Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Olney— 
that he sometimes went too far in his pro- 
testations of friendship and insistence on 
the essential unity of the two peoples, and 
they, as well as the House of Representa- 
tives, presumed to discipline him. In view 
of recent events, it would seem as if Mr. 
Bayard received censure only because of 
his superior discernment. The two peo- 
ples then, as now, were destined to co- 
partnership in a very definite work for 
humanity, and at ineart were as truly 
friends. Mr. Bayard wasa greater prophet 
than either Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Olney. 
Fierce as were the contentions between 
Democracy and Republicanism, during 
and after the war, Mr. Bayard’s personal 
reputation always remained above re- 
proach and his most determined political 
foes always respected him, and many of 
them loved him. When he left Great 
Britain it seemed to Britons that he had 
won their hearts as no other American 


ever had or could. For that reason it , 
is peculiarly interesting to have Hon. John | 
Hay, Mr. Bayard’s successor at the Court ° 
of St. James, describe for us the secret of | 


Mr. Bayard’s charm and his power. Says 


Secretary Hay, in his first public docu- , 


ment written as Secretary of State: 


One of the elements of the remarkable charm — 


which distinguished Mr. Bayard was his per- 
sistent youthfulness. His handsome face was 
always young; he had the voice and the bear- 
ing of bouyant youth; his enthusiasms and 
quick emotions were those of a pure-minded 
and high-spirited boy. His scorn of every- 
thing mean or base; his disregard of conse- 
quences in the pursuit of what he thought 
right; his frank expectation of that sympathy 
which he was so ready to give; his belief in 
the sincerity of others, being himself abso- 
lutely sincere—all these qualities, even more 
than his good looks and gallant bearing, gave 
the impression not only of a young man, but 
of one who would always be young. It ishard 
to think that the rigid limit of threescore and 
ten years should be the term of so much activ- 
ityandenergy. But the fine vitality and power 
of such a character will survive his death. In 
the affection of those who knew him, as a 
model and example to those who admired him, 
he will live long as an enduring memory and a 
wholesome inspiration. 


The Triumphs of Diplomacy 

After receiving hospitality from the 
French Government the peace commis- 
sioners of Spain and the United States 
met for the first time on Oct. 1 in formal 
session. As yet no question has been 
settled, not even who is to preside. The 
arrival of General Merritt, direct from 
Manila with advice from Admiral Dewey 
and his staff as to our proper future 
course respecting the Philippines, will 
enable our commissioners to act more in- 
telligently than they otherwise could; 
General Merritt’s own testimony will be 
most valuable too. If the conjectures of 


Parisian representatives of British and 
American journals are at all accurate, 
there are such radical differences of posi- 
tion between Spain and the United States 
in the instructions given to their repre- 
sentatives that it does not seem prob- 
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able that the conference will be able soon 
to agree on any settlement, save as it is 
secured through the threat of another 
display of force on the part of the United 
States. Still Admiral Dewey’s advice 
may be such as to induce President 
McKinley and the peace commissioners 
to modify the demands of the United 
States, and a decision may soon be at- 
tained. 

The situation at Manila is growing 
better day by day as the insurgents come 
to understand the purity of motive and 
ability of the commanders of the Ameri- 
can forces, and as the latter come to 
understand the depth of passion and sin- 
cerity which leads the followers of Agui- 
naldo to revolt against any proposition 
that would even seem to restore Spanish 
supremacy. Unquestionably Aguinaldo 
and his ablest lieutenants wish for inde- 
pendency, but they will accept a protect- 
orate of the United States without any 
armed opposition. Whether American 
sovereignty would be welcomed is doubt- 
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ful, but it might at first be endured and 
then appreciated. General Merritt’s re- 
port on the part played by the military in 
the capture of Manila is one that reflects 
great credit upon officers and privates, 
volunteers andregulars. Admiral Dewey’s 
diplomacy is equal to his strategy, and 
at Manila at least the army and navy 
have showed that they can work loyally 
to secure the same end. Would that the 
same could be said of the campaign of 
Santiago! 

Thanks to the efficiency of the educated 
physician and soldier, Brigadier-General 
Wood, who has been military governor of 
the city of Santiago since it fell, that city 
has been transformed. Yellow fever has 
been kept away, the streets have been 
cleansed and the filth removed from 
dwellings and alleys, a local police force 
has been uniformed, armed and equipped 
with authority, a staff of revenue officials 
created who have taken in revenue more 
than sufficient to pay all the expenses of 
administration, schools have been or- 
ganized on a non-sectarian American 
basis and the study of English has been 
made a part of the curriculum, lighthouses 
along the coast have been put in order, 
and the city given a long lift upward. 
General Lawton, in charge of the district 
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of Santiago, has won the friendship of 
General Garcia and his confidence and 
trust in American good intentions. Gen- 
eral Castillo of the Cuban army has been 
employed by the United States to assist 
General Lawton in organizing a staff of 
minor officials in the province, and on 
every side there is evidence of improved 
social conditions and increasing comity 
between the population—Spanish and 
Cuban—and the American administra- 
tors. In Havana the commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider the question of Spanish 
evacuation are in session, and it now 
seems as if by the middle of November 
the first of our army of occupation would 
be landed in northern Cuba, and the first 
of the Spanish troops sail for home. 
Domestic Politics 

The nomination of Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt as Republican candidate for governor 
of New York is one of the beneficent re- 
sults of the war. Had peace prevailed he 
might in time have hoped to attain to the 
honor now conferred, but it would have 
been against the wishes of the machine pol- 
iticians. Today he stands as the leader of 
his party, despite Mr. Platt and not be- 
cause of him, Mr. Platt, the Republican 
“boss,” revealing his accustomed shrewd- 
ness by giving way to the popular demand 
and aiding in the nomination of a man 
who is the incarnation of political ideals 


“* most hostile to the principles and prac- 


tices which create the “boss.”’ Mr. 


- Roosevelt’s rival will bg Hon. Augustus 
, Van Wyck, brother of the Tammany 


mayor of New York, who has resigned 
his seat on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of New York to accept the duty 
imposed upon him by Mr. Richard Croker. 
The latter’s manipulation of the Demo- 
cratic State convention last week and his 
defeat of ex-United States Senator David 
B. Hill reveals him as “boss” of the 
Democratic State machine as well as ruler 
of Greater New York. Mr. Roosevelt will 
receive the votes of most of the inde- 
pendent voters of the State, most of the 
Gold Democrats, and most of the rank 
and file of the Republican party. The 
elements of danger for him in the situa- 
tion are the defection of those Germans 
of Greater New York who remember his 
rigid enforcement of the law while police 
commissioner of New York city and put 
gratification of their personal tastes above 
official obedience to duty, the possible 
treachery of Mr. Platt, who cares much 
more for control of the legislature than 
he does for the election of a Republican 
governor, and the possible unwillingness 
of some conservative Republicans to in- 
dorse a platform which practically urges 
the retention of all Spanish possessions 
which have come to us as spoil of war. 
Mr. Roosevelt will make a vigorous cam- 
paign and be ably supported by the most 
eminent Republicans of the State. The 
platferm adopted by the Republican State 
convention stanchly supports the gold 
platform of the St. Louis convention, 
indorses the annexation of Hawaii, and 
declares that : 

We realize that when the necessities of war 
compelled our nation to destroy Spanish au- 
thority in the Antilles and in the Philippines 
we assumed solemn duties and obligations, 
alike to the people of the islands we conquered 
and to the civilized world. We cannot turn 
these islands back to Spain. We cannot leave 
them, unarmed for defense and untried in 


statecraft, to the horrors of domestic strife or to 
partition among European Powers. We have 
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responsibilities of victory, and 
popes pronto gone there the liberty, 
the humanity and the civilization which that 
flag embodies and represents must remain and 
abide forever. 

The Democratic State convention 
dodged the money issue, refused to in- 
dorse the Chicago free silver platform 
and thereby caused the free silver democ- 
racy to flock by itself and nominate Henry 
George, Jr., a8 its candidate for governor. 
He, however, has declined to stand. 

The arrest of United States Senator 
Quay of Pennsylvania and some of his 
lieutenants, charged with dishonest use 
of public funds, is not surprising to those 
who know the character of the man and 
the determination of his foes, the reform- 
ers who are fighting for the election of 
Dr. Swallow as governor. It may possi- 
bly be the beginning of the end of Quay’s 
domination of the Keystone State. 


Canada Votes for Prohibition 

The plebiscite of the electors of the 
Dominion of Canada last week was on the 
following question: 

Are you in favor of the passing of an act 
prohibiting the importation, manufacture or 
sale of spirits, wine, ale, beer and cider and 
all other alcoholic liquors for use as beverages ? 
The result is a victory for the prohibi- 
tionists, from eighteen to twenty thou- 
sand more electors voting “Yes” than 
voted “No.” The Provinces of Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, [Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, British Colum- 
bia and the Northwest voted for prohibi- 
tion. The Province of Quebec voted 
against it bya majority of 35,000, owing 
to the positive opposition of the Roman 
Catholic priests, the negative opposition 
of many of the French Liberal party lead- 
ers, and the natural disinclination of the 
Latin peoples to favor legislation which 
limits personal liberty. Analyzed still 
further, itis apparent that not only Mont- 
real but the cities of Toronto, Hamilton, 
London, Victoria and Kingston voted 
against the proposition. On the other 
hand, Winnipeg and the cities of the Mari- 
time Provinces voted for prohibition. 
The number of electors who voted was 
only about fifty per cent. of the vote 
polled in parliamentary elections, thus 
tending to confirm the argument of those 
who distrust the referendum as a method 
of legislation. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of the brewers and saloon-keepers 
on the one hand and the clergy on the 
other, the apathy of the electors was 
marked. 

The prohibition majority is not so large 
as to make it probable that the Liberal 
ministry will consider it necessary to 
enact a prohibitory law. For it was one 
of the peculiar features of this referen- 
dum that it had no mandatory force. It 
was simply advisory, and the result is 
such that it is extremely doubtful whether 
it would be wise or expedient, even if 
politic, for the ministry to frame and pass 
a federal prohibitory law. Rural districts 
cannot compel urban communities to en- 
force prohibitory laws for any length of 
time. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Iowa prove that. Far. better have 
provincial and local prohibition such as 
now prevails over so much of Canada, 
prohibition that has back of it a body of 
public sentiment which compels the en- 
forcement of the law, than federal prohibi- 


’ tion which would bring law into disrepute 
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in the large centers of population and in so 
important a Province as Quebec. Under 
the Scott law Canada now has more 
flexibility and liberty in the control of 
the liquor traffic than any other land. 
It recognizes the county as a unit, gives 
a fourth of the voters the right to call 
for a plebiscite, and a majority vote in 
favor of prohibition makes prohibition 
the law for that county immediately. A 
majority against prohibition forestalls 
any plebiscite on the question during the 
next three years. 

Affairs Abroad 

General Kitchener, with 2,000 of his 
troops, is now at Fashoda, as also is 
Major Marchand, the French explorer, 
and his little company of officers and 
servants. But General Kitchener has 
courteously but firmly made it clear to 
Major Marchand that Great Britain, 
while it will tolerate his presence, will 
not tolerate his presumption to claim the 
territory as French, and as yet there is no 
evidence that France intends to make the 
incident a casus belli. 

Events at home require ail the wisdom 
and courage that the French ministry can 
muster. Paris last Sunday was overrun 
with mobs. M. de Pressense of The 
Temps and other friends of Dreyfus, at- 
tempting to hold a mass meeting where 
arguments for his retrial could be heard, 
were prevented from assembling by the 
violence of the. anti-Semitic, pro-military 
mob. Colonel Picquart, the honorable 
soldier who has staked his life and honor 
on his ability to prove the illegality of 
the conviction of Dreyfus, languishes in 
prisou, and sinister rumors of his illness 
creep forth, preparing the populace for 
news of his death—death by violence at 
the hands of the pro-military party, which 
seems bent upon staving off a new trial, 
no matter how much injustice be done to 
individuals or how much the degradation 
of France. Zola’s property is to be sold 
at auction to fulfill a decree against him 
issued to satisfy a judgment of guilt ina 
suit brought by experts in handwriting, 
who testified in the Dreyfus trial and 
against whom Zola preferred charges pub- 
licly. 

The death of Queen Louise of Denmark 
removes a woman of high character and 
charming domestic virtues, whose chil- 
dren are occupying the highest places of 
honor at European courts. Again and 
again her influence, as a woman disposed 
to see justice done and peace prevail, has 
changed the current of European history. 
In rearing noble, refined sons and daugh- 
ters and giving them in marriage to 
potentates and potentates-to-be, she has 
profoundly influenced the world for good. 

The stiffness of the British contention 
respecting Turkish evacuation of Crete is 
due tc the fact that British blood has 
been shed there. Notwithstanding that 
Russia and Germany now stand: aloof 
from the concert, Great Britain persists 
in the demand for Turkish withdrawal on 
short notice, and it really seems as if it 
would come to piass. Reports from Wash- 
ington indicate that Secretary Hay al- 
ready has formulated a policy toward 
Turkey which will be stern and unyield- 
ing. 

Reports from Pekin indicate that the 
emperor of China is dead, that is, mur- 
dered by the empress dowager, who is a 
past mistress in the art of assassination. 
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Six leaders of the reform party have been 
beheaded since the empress dowager has 
returned to power. Kang-Yuwei, the 
Cantoneses reformer, who fled from Pe- 
kin to the coast and took refuge on a 
British vessel, escorted by a man-of-war, 
has arrived at Hong Kong and sought 
police protection. Chang-Yin Houan, Li 
Hung Chang’s chief opponent in the 
Chinese Foreign Office, has been dis- 
missed from service and banished, and 
on every side there is abundant evidence 
that the reactionary Russian party now 
has the whip hand and that the reform 
party is temporarily suffering martyrdom. 
Popular violence against American and 
British residents of the empire has already 
broken out in Pekin, and the British min- 
ister has summoned marines.from Wei- 
Hai-Wei, and the United States has or- 
dered the cruiser Baltimore and the gun- 
boat Petrel to leave Manila and sail im- 
mediately for Tien Tsin. We shall not 
be surprised at any news which may come 
from China respecting insult and injury 
done to our missionaries and mission 
property. The news from Japan respect- 
ing discoveries of venality and fraud in 
the administration of some of the large 
railways there is not pleasant, neither is 
it surprising. 
NOTES 

The United States has formally accepted 
Russia’s invitation to a conference to consider 
the problem of disarmament. 

Representatives of the Associated Press sit 
with the commission investigating the war. 
It is not a “‘ star chamber” affair. 

The Irish of Cork met last week and con- 
gratulated Irigh Americans on their “ patriotic 
efforts to prevent the forming of an Anglo- 
American alliance.’”’ This raises some inter- 
esting questions and reflections. 

Admiral Dewey’s statement that Manila is 
far from an unhealthy city and that the climate 
is as fine as any place in the tropics will re- 
assure the parents and friends of many of 
the American soldiers now there. 

Drought in the West has brought with it the 
usual forest fires. Colorado and Wisconsin 
have suffered grievously in this way during 
the past week. The islands off the coast of 
South Carolina and Georgia and the towns 
on the coasts of those States have suffered 
heavy loss by high seas and winds, 

Aguinaldo, in his proclamation to the Fili- 
pinos, ordering the establishment of military 
tribunals, begins his proclamation thus: ‘‘ The 
divine Providence has placed in me a sacred 
trust, and while I[ realize that | may not be 
fully qualified to perform the mission which 
is imposed upon me,”’ ete. 

Mr. E. W. Blatchford of Chicago, address- 
ing the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
last week, urged American seizure of the Phil- 
ippines in order that law might rule there, 
freedom of religion prevail and education be- 
come universal. The association voted to re- 
quest President McKinley to at least insist 
that all ports formerly Spanish be open to the 
freest entry of American trade. 

Mr. McKinley will weaken the confidence 
of many who now trust him if he makes the 
appointment of ambassador to the Court of 
St. James a pawn in the game for the United 
States senatorship in Michigan. One such 
episode as the Sherman-Hanna scandal! in 
Ohio ought to be as many as any Administra- 
tion should inflict on us—and that one too 
many. 

The commission appointed to investigate 
the administration of the War Department 
has made public the series of questions ad- 
dressed to heads of the different departments. 
They indicate that the investigation is to be 
thorough. General Wheeler is to take the 
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stand as the first important witness. Much 
voluntary testimony is pouring in on the 
commission. 

Senators Cullom and Morgan and Repre- 
sentative Hitt have returned from Hawaii 
with information and advice from all elements 
of the population there which they will utilize 
in drafting a report to Congress respecting the 
form of government of our outlying national 
territory. Until they so report it is idle to 
speculate just what that report will suggest, 
or how far it will meet with the approval of 
Congress. 

If Col. George E. Waring, formerly head of 
the New York City Street-cleaning Depart- 
ment and the most eminent authority on 
sanitary science in this country, is put at the 
head of the commission which will determine 
garrison sites for the American troops in Cuba 
and see to it that they are made healthful, 
then the public can rest assured that that job 
will be thoroughly done. Colonel Waring has 
volunteered to serve, and the Government will 
be asinine if it refuses to accept his proffer. 

Bishop Potter of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of New York last week inveighed 
against ‘“‘imperialism.’”’ Rev. S. D. McCon- 
nell of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, and George Hodges, Dean of the 
Cambridge Episcopal Divinity School, wel- 
comed the expansion of territory and the new 
burdens and opportunities. Thus does the 
issue divide men of the same religious fold. 
Congressmen Gillett and McCall, two of 
Massachusetts’s ablest and most independent 
representatives in Congress, in accepting re- 
nomination last week, declared their opposi- 
tion to retention of the Philippines. 





In Brief 


We shall be able next week to fill orders for 
our latest Congregationalist’s Service, enti- 
tled The Saints in Light. An outline of it 
will be printed in the issue of Oct. 13. 


The President of the United States is prayed 
for as regularly in Christ Chureh, London, of 
which Rev. F. B. Meyer is pastor, as is the 
queen of Great Britain and Ireland and em- 
press of India. 





Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie was re-elected 
secretary of the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard University last week. Harvard has no 
alumnus who has served her highest interests 
more loyally or laboriously. 





General Kitchener’s suggestion that the 
monument to Gordon, which may be erected 
at Khartoum, be a Christian college and medi- 
cal mission is an admirable one and highly 
significant coming from a warrior. 





**T find the best of temper prevailing this 
fall and a spirit of courage and enthusiasm 
which is the sure promise of a good year.” 
Happy pastor who can say this! Happy peo- 
ple in having so appreciative a pastor! 


One of the editors of the London Independ- 
ent, visiting this country not for the first time, 
complains bitterly of his inability to find a 
Protestant church open in upper New York 
city during the month of August, when he 
was sojourning in the metropolis. 


Capt. A. T. Mahan will be one of the lay 
delegates from the diocese of New York to 
the approaching triennial General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. If that 
body attempts to spell American destiny with 
a small a, Captain Mahan will say, “‘ Nay.” 








Hon. James Bryce, M. P., presided at a 
banquet given to Rev. Dr. Fairbairn this 
week, Dr. Fairbairn’s many friends and ad- 
mirers taking this way of showing their ad- 
miration and affection for him. He sails soon 
for India to give the second course of lectures 
on the Haskell foundation. 


Free Churchmen, Churchmen, Romanizing 
Dissenters—these are the names coming to be 








THE 


popularly used to describe the Protestant 
Christians in England, who used to be known 
as Nonconformists and Churchmen. The 
change in names is an index of change in pop- 
ular sentiment. 








By inadvertence we said last week that 
Memories of a War Chaplain, the interesting 
volume of reminiscences just published, was 
the work of Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. Of 
course it was Dr. H. Clay Trumbull whom we 
meant. Fortunately, the error was discov- 

_ered in time to be corrected in the larger part 
of our edition. 





President Hyde’s address at the New Hamp- 
shire Association is a notable attempt in the 
direction of a restatement of faith for Con- 
gregational churches. It indicates that the 
period of reconstruction is at hand, and that 
the common basis of belief of the churches 
for the future is not likely to be essentially 
different from that of the past. 





Rev. E. G. Porter of Boston has written an 
interesting sketch of the historical relief tab- 
lets on the facade of the Congregational House. 
The sketch appeared in last week’s Independ- 
ent. But Mr. Porter was too modest to hint 
the fact that he was the originator of the four 
designs which so admirably illustrate the fun- 
damental principles of Congregationalism and 
of our republic. 





Our New Hampshire brethren will, we 
trust, have no occasion to regret their action 
last week in commending The Congregation- 
alist to the churches. Now that their excel- 
lent State paper is no longer in the field, we 
shall endeavor as far as possible to make its 
place good. Our full report this week of the 
State meeting is an illustration of the more 
extended news service which we hope to 
furnish. 





One of those fortunate enough to receive 
titles or ‘‘ birthday honors ”’ on the last birth- 
day of Queen Victoria-was Sir James Read- 
ing Fairfax of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. He is the most prominent Congre- 
gational layman of the colony, the chief pro- 
prietor of two of the best of the Sydney daily 
newspapers, a patron of the fine arts, a philan- 
thropist and a lover of athletics. The Austral- 
asian Independent speaks in the highest terms 
of his Christian character and loyalty to the 
Congregational polity. 





Our recent article on the Religious Side of 
President McKinley has occasioned mueh 
favorable comment. The picture of the Presi- 
dent which appeared on the cover has also 
been generally admired, the Boston Jran- 
script pronouncing it one of the best portraits 
ever published. The superiority of Mr. Moul- 
ton’s pen drawing tv ordinary half-tone work 
is very evident to the discerning eye. The 
latter is a purely mechanical process while 
the former treatment gives scope for skill and 
the artist’s individuality. 


Prof. W. Douglas Mackenzie of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, interviewed by a Mont- 
real Witness reporter recently, said that for 
three years he had been trying to convince 
his friends in Chicago that an Anglo-American 
alliance against Russia wasinevitable. Asked 
if he favored the retention of the Philippines 
by the United States, he replied that he did not 
see how the United States could help doing 
so; “itis not a question whether weare willing 
but whether we can resist what is evidently 
the trend of the human race at this juncture.” 





Schools are not ungrateful, if republics are. 
lt was a graceful compliment which Principal 
Bancroft of Phillips Academy received last 
week at the Andover station, when his 400 
pupils surprised him by meeting him at the 
train and giving him a cordial Phillips cheer 
as he started away on his trip to the Mediter- 
ranean. Multitudes of others will unite with 
them in the earnest hope that Dr. Bancroft 
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may have entire recovery of health and an 
early return to the important duties which 
for twenty-five years he has filled with such 
marked fidelity and success. 





The recently chosen Bishop of Iowa declines 
his election by a special convention and pro. 
poses to appeal to the regular convention 
which is to meet in December. He does this 
because he has received anonymous letters 
charging him with having secured his election 
by unworthy means. A bishop who allows 
his relations with the churches to be infiuenced 
by anonymous letters puts himself at the mercy 
of as mean cowards as his diocese can furnish. 
Think of the spirit of a man who charges one 
whom he calls a brother with dishonorable 
conduct, but who dare not let himself be 
known! 





Differences of custom account for some 
things which seem to be discourtesies. For 
example, Dr. Jefferson says in his article this 
week that it is thoughtlessness which makes 
the people turn their backs on the minister at 
the close of the service without greeting or 
thanks. No doubt in this country this is gen- 
erally true. But Mr. C. Campbell Morgan of 
London, who recently preached at Dr. John 
Hall’s church in New York, says, referring to 
his experiences there, ‘‘ The way people crowd 
up after the service to shake hands is some- 
times inconvenient.” Yet most ministers 
preach better when they know that their 
efforts are appreciated. 





The Michigan Conference of Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches recently severely censured 
ministers in that body for not voting the 
ticket of the Prohibition party, and instructed 
them to vote with that party hereafter and 
with no other. The conference is already 
getting considerably more censure than it 
inflicted on those of its clergymen who dared 
to exercise their rights as citizens. When a 
conference of churches or ministers ties itself 
to the tail of any political party, it is capable 
of more grotesque antics than any group of 
circus performers ; and when the hat is passed 
for a collection to pay the expenses of the 
show, the managers usually get what they 
deserve, as in this instance. 





Murat Halstead, the journalist, just home 
from the Philippines, after repeated inter- 
views with the insurgents and a thorough 
study of the situation, says that the eviction of 
the Spanish Roman Catholic priests is one of 
the inevitable results of the situation—“ the 
first thing to be done.’”’ He quotes Aguinaldo 
as saying to him: 


We respect the Catholic Church. We re- 
spect our own priests and, if they are friends 
of our country, will protect them. Our war is 
not upon the Catholic Church but upon the 
friars, who have been the most cruel enemies. 
We cannot have them here. They must go 
away. Letthem goto Spain. Weare willing 
that they may go to their own country. We 
do not want them. There is no peace until 
they go. 





All observers of the pageant accompanying 
the recent enthronement of Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland agree that she bore herself most 
regally. An eminent Dutch Roman Catholic 
lawyer, noted for his eloquence and grace of 
manner, who saw the ceremony, is credited 
with the comment that the dignity and elo- 
quence of her inaugural message ‘‘ came from 
the same source to which she owes her crown 
—the grace of God.” A letter in the British 
Weekly tells of an exquisite incident. The 
noise in front of the palace the first night 
that the queen-to-be spent there after her en- 
trance into The Hague was so full of jubila- 
tion that it prevented the young ruler from 
sleeping. The next day a formal proclama- 
tion requesting less noise was posted. That 
night the loyal Dutch slowly wended their 
way past the palace humming softly the lull- 
aby, ‘Sleep, childie, sleep,’? known to every 
Dutch mother. . 
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The Founding of Harvard 


It would be difficult for even the most 
imaginative to invent a more striking 
contrast than that between the first land- 
ing of the Pilgrims on Cape Cod and that 
of the Puritans of Winthrop’s fleet at 
Salem. One was in November, and those 
who went on shore were forced to wade 
through icy water to an inhospitable land 
where sparse woods formed the back- 
ground for a sandy beach. Their first 
human greeting was a flight of savage 
arrows as the exploring party groped its 
way along a wintry coast. Their first 
fresh water was from a pond far away 
from the ship, their first American food 
the game which they shot or the corn 
which they dug up from the Indian store- 
houses. 

The other landing was in June, and as 
the Arbella worked her way along the coast 
in changing fog and sunshine, “there came 
asmell off the shore like the smell of a gar- 
den,” and land birds wandering seaward 
rested on the rigging. Arrived at their 
chosen port they found human dwellings 
and a brotherly welcome. The leaders 
were received into the houses and regaled 
with ‘good venison pasty and good 
beer,” while the common people wandered 
over the fields of Cape Ann and regaled 
themselves with the wild strawberries 
that grew in profusion, and must have 
been a treat indeed after the hard fare of 
the sea. 

Carver’s company contained the ele- 
ments of success and permanency inspite 
of poverty. They came as near to the 
bare struggle of unarmed man with nature 
as men can do in the winter time and live. 
Winthrop’s company had many men who 
would have been quite equal to a like 
struggle and overcoming, but there was 
no need. They had brought their prop- 
erty with them and made wise provision 
for the building of their state. They had 
experience of hardship enough and trial of 
patience, but no such struggle for a bare 
footing and the chance to live as the Pil- 
grims had to endure. 

One essential difference between the 
two settlements consisted in the fact 
that in the Massachusetts Company those 
who adventured money became actual 
members of the colony. They did more 
than send—they went. The decision 
which transported the charter and the 
whole government of the colony from 
England to America and made Winthrop 
governor is as memorable in its way and 
as fruitful of results as the signing of the 
Mayflower compact. It put 3,000 miles 
of ocean between the charter and the 
meddling advisers of the king, and kept 
the zealous spirit of independence alive. 

For the moment this coming of the 
chief partners in the Massachusetts Com- 
pany gave an aristocratic tinge to the 
government of the colony. Winthrop 
himself was a natural leader of men. 
Intensely practical and direct, with a 
magistrate’s experience and some natu- 
ral feeling of alodfness from the common 
people, he gave men the impression of 
masterful and autocratic handling of 
public business, which soon estranged 


even his lieutenant-governor, Dudley, 


Newtown (Cambridge), October, 1636 
By Rev. Isaac OGDEN RANKIN 


and confirmed the determination of 
Hooker to remove from the bounds of 
the Massachusetts territory. In this it 
must be confessed he was confirmed by 
the spirit of most of the ministers, and 
especially of John Cotton; who was 
settled in Boston at the same time that 
Hooker took charge of the Newtown 
congregation. Nevertheless, it was well 
to have a strong hand at the helm in the 
first trying years, and to Winthrop more 
than any other the success of the colony 
must be accounted due. 

From Salem they moved at once to 
Charlestown, and from Charlestown 
crossed to Shawmut, where Blackstone 
was the first settler and where good water 
was to be had; and here the central town 
of Boston grew. The first care was for 
the founding of achurch, and the Puritan 
devotion to the Church of England had to 
meet the same dilemma in the face of 
which the church at Salem had made 
choice of the Plymouth way. for its church 
organization. Thechurch at Charlestown 
set apart its officers by imposition of 
hands; but with protestation in the case 
of Mr. Wilson, its teacher, that it “was 
only as a sign of election and confirma- 
tion, not of any intent that Mr. Wilson 
should renounce his ministry he received 
in England.” By this election and set- 
ting apart and by total neglect of the 
forms and ceremonies prescribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, the step of sepa- 
ration from the national church was 
taken. 

The first General Court of the colony 
considered the support of the ministers 
and the regulation of the price of labor. 
Four years later it found itself compelled 
to define and limit the powers of the 
governor and the assistants, an action 
emphasized by the refusal of a re-election 
to Winthrop, for whom his lieutenant 
and opponent, Dudiey, was substituted. 
In the same year Hooker and the Newtown 
church petitioned for leave to remove to 
the Connecticut—a plan postponed by 
dint of personal appeals and grants of 
land at this time, to be carried out two 
years later. The scattering of the people 
had been hastened by the land hunger 
natural to new immigrants and by rumors 
of French aggression from the ports of 
Canada and Acadia. New churches were 
springing up and were served by Puritan 
ministers hunted out of England by the 
activity of Laud. Neal, the historian of 
the Puritans, had a list of seventy-seven 
ordained in the Church of England who 
became pastors in America before 1640. 
In 1634 the king’s advisers got wind of 
the transfer of the charter and demanded 
its return—a demand evaded for the 
moment, but giving rise to preparations 
for defense which show the first move- 
ment of that spirit of independence that 
came to a head more than a century later. 

Two great trials befell the colony fn 
these first years of its settlement. The 
first was the Pequot War. The other trial 
came with the great controversy and 
division over the teachings and opinions 
of Mrs. Anne Hutchinson and her brother- 
in-law, John Wheelwright. Mrs. Hutch- 


inson was as naturally a leader as Win- 
throp or Cotton or Hooker. She had a 
woman’s meeting of sixty in Boston every 
week, and won over to her views many of 
the Boston leaders, including for a time 
Cotton himself and Henry Vane, who was 
chosen governor in 1636. Her teaching 
related to the union of the divine with 
the human spirit and cannot be discussed 
here; but the terms in which her opponents 
spoke of it as “antinomian, libertine, 
familist’’ bear eloquent testimony to the 
disturbance of spirit which the coftro- 
versy caused in the infant colony. It was 
found necessary to convene a synod to 
preside over which as colleague with 
Pastor Bulkeley of Concord Hooker trav- 
ersed the wilderness from Hartford. Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s opinions were condemned 
and she herself was banished to rest 
a while in Rhode Island and die by the 
hands of the Indians in the far south- 
western corner of Connecticut, where she 
had begun a settlement on her own ac- 
count. 

It was in the midst of these distractions 
and excitements that the General Court of 
a colony whose charter was not yet ten 
years old passed a law levying upon the 
settlements a tax of £400, to be distributed 
over two years, for the foundation of a 
school or college “for the education of 
English and Indian youth in knowledge 
and godliness.”” This was the amount of 
the whole annual tax levied on the colony 
at that time, and though there is some 
question whether the money was ever 
raised and paid to the college, the action 
of the General Court is good evidence of 
the sacrifices which the colonists were 
prepared to make for education. It is 
this scene in the General Court which the 
artist has imagined for the relief repre- 
senting Education on the facade of the 
Congregational House. As may be seen 
on our cover page, Governor Vane, who 
presides, is speaking in behalf of the bill. 
Winthrop, Haynes, Dudley, Bradstreet 
and other leaders share in the discussion. 
Some of the figures presented were drawn 
from portraits. 

The court met in Newtown at this 
time on account of the Hutchinson trou- 
bles and the embittered state of feeling 
in Boston. Vane was governor, and 
Thomas Shepard, the pastor of the new 
church which had been organized after 
Hooker’s departure in Newtown, seems 
to have been the moving spirit of the 
actual founding of the school, as well as 
its foster father in its troubled infancy. 
Winthrop makes no allusion to it, ex- 
cept to note that in the following year 
the town’s name was changed to Cam- 
bridge in honor of the university in 
which he himself had spent his student 
days, and in spite of the fact that he was 
one of the twelve overseers chosen by 
the General Court in 1637 “to take order 
for a college at Newtown.” Of the six 
ministers among these overseers all but 
John Davenport were Cambridge men. 

The following year Rev. John Harvard 
(born in Southwark close to London 
Bridge, graduated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, a townsman and minister in 








Charlestown in 1637-8), dying of con- 
sumption, left his library and half his 
fortune to the college, which, by vote of 
the General Court, assumed his name. 
A year later the Charlestown ferry was 
granted to the college. Private gifts 
came in—gifts and bequests of petty 
sums of money, of sheep and cotton 
cloth and plate and household utensils, 
which tell of the limited resources of the 
people in a time when ready money was 
so scarce a commodity that musket bul- 
lets were made a legal tender for far- 
things. The town of Cambridge at this 
time granted the school two and two- 
thirds acres of land, which now form 
the west front of the college Yard. 
The school survived its first trials and 
grew into a college. From 1640-1675 
Cambridge did all the printing for Amer- 
ica. In the words of Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie: ‘Let it be remembered to the 
honor of our fathers that the ,first 
Protestant mission to the heathen in 
modern times began in Cambridge, the 
first Protestant sermon in a heathen 
tongue was preached here, the first trans- 
lation of the Bible by an Englishman 
into a heathen tongue was printed here, 
the first Protestant tract in a heathen 
language was printed here.”’ 

That General Court of October, 1636, 
turning away from the pressing affairs of 
the indian war and the excitements of 
theological debate, so interesting to the 
Puritan mind of that epoch, to lay broad 
plans forthe education of the English 
and Indian youth gave promise of the 
widening influence which began with 
Harvard and has covered this and other 
lands with schools and colleges. We can 
imagine the enthusiasm of the men who 
had long meditated over the project, 
the yielding of others whose eyes were 
opened to the need, the practical ques- 
tioning as to ways and means, the sober 
and deliberate vote to put a whole year’s 
tax to this great use, that the school or 
college might “‘be a nursery of knowledge 
in these deserts and supply for posterity.” 
Great was their faith and great has been 
the outcome of it and their reward in the 
loving memory of America today. 





Quiet Talks With Earnest 
People in My Study * 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


XVII. THOUGHTLESSNESS 

It causes a deal of mischief in the 
Church of God. It is not an inhospitable 
disposition, but thoughtlessness, which 
leads many church members to neglect 
strangers who come to worship with them. 
Let us hope it is the same distemper 
which glues men sometimes to the end of 
their pew, so that late comers are obliged 
to clamber in over their knees. It is not 
malice but heedlessness which impels a 
layman to rummage under his pew for 
overshoes and umbrella during the sing- 
ing of the closing hymn. What is it but 
absent-mindedness that starts belated 
pew-holders up the aisle during the sing- 
ing of the anthem? Not lack of mind 
but lack of thought is responsible for the 
conduct of the woman who disturbs her 
neighbors through prayer and Scripture 
reading by her incessant whispering. 
And what but paralysis of the organ of 


* Copyright, 1898, by Charles E. Jefferson. 





thought can account for the fact that a 
congregation of courteous people will 
sometimes turn their back at the close of 
service upon a minister who has preached 
in exchange with the pastor without a 
word of greeting or thanks? Today, as 
in the days of Isaiah, the Almighty has 
just cause to complain, ‘‘My people doth 
not consider.” 

Thoughtlessness is one of the demons 
which every minister soon learns to fear. 
For instance, if some good brother seizes 
him while on the way to the pulpit and 
pours into his ears the latest gossip, itis not 
considered ministerial to say to sucha man, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” Though 
oppressed and afflicted, he must not open 
his mouth. Or some nervous saint may 
keep turning over the pages of the hymn- 
book straight through the preaching of 
the sermon, not knowing that the constant 
turning of pages may be to a sensitive 
man as distracting as the buzzing of a full- 
fledged saw mill. Or at the close of the 
service some one may rush forward and 
drag him from the pulpit stairs into a 
subject a thousand miles away from the 
sermon. This is “the most unkindest cut 
of all.” To labor hard to bring a congre- 
gation into the central glory of a truth, 
and then have some one dash forward at 
the earliest opportunity—presumptively 
to render thanks for the help he has re- 
ceived, but in reality to ventilate his 
mind on some subject totally foreign to 
the day, or to propound a curious conun- 
drum which has no conceivable relation 
to anything which has been said—is in- 
expressibly galling and disheartening. 
After a preacher has struck with all his 
might on the heart.chords of a congrega- 
tion, and then discovers that in at least 
one of his apparently most attentive lis- 
teners there is no hint of a response, he 
instinctively looks around for Elijah’s 
juniper tree. Why God allows the devil 
to play such pranks on ministers in the 
very hour of their exhaustion is not yet 
revealed. It may be to bring them more 
completely into the fellowship of the 
suffering of His Son. At the close of 
one of Jesus’ sermons on the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, a preoccupied egotist 
shouted out, ‘‘ Master, speak to my brother, 
that he divide the inheritance with me.” 
It would be hazardous to say that the 
Son of Man ever lost his temper, but if 
there is a trace of impatience visible any- 
where in his recorded sayings, it is in the 
answer which he gave to this exasperat- 
ing and incorrigible sinner. 

But a dash of cold water at the close of 
a sermon is not so fatal as an interrup- 
tion in the midst of sermon building. It 
is difficult for the average man to realize 
the value of uninterrupted time. He him- 
self does not get a day without its inter- 
ruptions, nor does he want it. A minister, 
however, if he is todo his best work, must 
have at least a part of the day absolutely 
free from all intrusion. ‘ But I want to 
see him only a minute,” pleads the im- 
portunate inquirer, not knowing what he 
asks. He who thinks that only a minute 
is a trifle does not know the nature of the 
mind and has probably done no sustained 
and constructive thinking. ‘Only a min- 
ute” may ruin the work of a day. Ina 
minute an express train can be thrown 
from the track, but to place it again on 
the rails requires the arduous labor of 
hours. The mind in its highest opera- 
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tions moves more swiftly than the limited 
express, and the interruption of only a 
minute may hurl the train of thought 
down an embankment and stop all prog- 
ress indefinitely. In the hot hours of ser- 
monic creation, when the mental furnace 
is seething and the molten thought is 
ready to be poured into words, an out- 
sider who asks for a minute not only 
checks the momentum of the mental 
process but chills the glow of the emo- 
tions and introduces into the mind a for- 
eign substance which is not easily cast 
out. In those hours when your pastor 
goes into the mountain to commune with 
God do not let the devil tempt you to ring 
his doorbell. 

This seems all foolishness to some of 
you. I knew it would. You know min- 
isters who are not so cranky. They are 
open at all times to their people. They 
say so with swelling pride. Morning, 
afternoon and night the latchstring is 
out, and whosoever will may come. Ver- 
ily they have their reward. But it must 
be borne in mind that there are preachers 
and preachers. Some are‘carpenters and 
others are poets. Some men build ser- 
mons as carpenters build houses—they 
manufacture them. They cut out the 
material piece by piece, join the pieces 
together and sandpaper and varnish them 
at their leisure. They can drop their work 
at any moment as easily as the carpenter 
drops his hammer. The poet preacher is 
a different man. His sermons are not 
made, they grow. Sermons come to him 
as poems do, in rare and luminous hours, 
which hours when they come must be 
seized and used. Some days are opaque. 
No light streams through. And then 
there comes 


One of the charmed days 
When the genius of God doth flow. 


Mind and heart are ready. The fullness 
of time has come. In a few hours the 
work of weeks bursts into blossom, an 
argument is forged, a truth is unfolded, a 
vision is worked out into speech which 
will make glad many hearts. 

As a rule the preachers who see people 
at all hours through the week do not see 
many people at the hour of service on 
Sunday. If your minister lacks the will 
power to protect himself from people who 
steal his time, you ought to buy him a 
large-mouthed bulldog, which shall serve 
as a sort of flaming sword to guard the 
study door. 





The Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the admir- 
able organization of the young men of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, has been in ses- 
sion at Baltimore during the past week. The 
annual sermon was preached by Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford of St. George’s Church, New York 
city, who pleaded for the spirit of liberty and 
yet the willingness to be led. He rejoices in 


.the outcome of the war with Spain. and the 


prospect opening before the Church in the 
United States as the twentieth century dawns. 
Industrial Ethics was discussed by R. Fulton 
Cutting, Robert A. Woods and Bishop Ses- 
sums. Rev. Endicott Peabody of the Groton 
School aroused much enthusiasm by his plea 
for athletics as a source of spiritual health, 
and by his strictures on much of current lit- 
erature with its corrupting influence on youth. 
He urged the brotherhood to organize to fight 
for the outlawing of men who write and pub- 
lish such filth. The brotherhood now has 
1,248 chapters, with an average membership 
of ten. 
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Additions to the Missionary Forces 


Outgoing Foreign Missionaries of the Year 





MISS ELIZABETH BALDWIN MI88 JENNIE D. BALDWIN 


We present herewith a group of men and women who since 
the last meeting of the American Board have gone to distant 
fields bearing its commission. Three of the faces are of men 
who have seen considerable service, and who now, after short 
furloughs in this country, are resuming their labors. Two of 
the three, Rev. I. M. Channon and Rev. M. L. Stimson, sailed 
in August for Micronesia. The former has labored there six or 
seven years, while the latter, although a new recruit for Micro- 
nesia, has worked under the Board in China, from which field 
he returned six or seven years ago to take a pastorate in East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. The missionary impulse has now reasserted 
itself, and he goes to another section of the Board’s great field. 
This same month of August saw the embarkation of Dr. W. C. 
Dewey and his wife for Mardin, Turkey, where they have ex- 
erted a potent influence for more than twenty years. 

Of the persons who go to the field for the first time the larger 
number are designated for Turkey. The depletion in the ranks 
there and the extraordinary exertions which our workers have 
been obliged to put forth during the period of massacres and 
famine render it all the more important that the stations there 
should be re-enforced, and these half-dozen additions will by no 
means fill all the gaps. One of the young women bound for 
Turkey is Miss Laura C. Ellsworth, whose home has been in 
Baron, Wis., and whose destination now is Harpoot. Sheisa 
graduate of Wisconsin University and a teacher of considerable 
experience. She sailed Sept. 10 in company with Miss Theresa 
L. Huntington, whose brother went to Harpoot about a year 
ago, being supported there by students in Beloit, of which col- 
lege he is a recent graduate. Miss Huntington took honors at 
Wellesley College and comes of a sterling Congregational fam- 
ily, her father being Rev. H. 8S. Huntington of Milton, Mass. 
Still another recruit for the Turkish field is John E. Merrill, a 
graduate of Minnesota University and of Hartford Seminary. 
He was a fellowship man at the latter institution and has been 
studying at Halle, Germany, for two years, going thence direct 
without returning to this country to Central Turkey College at 
Aintab. He, too, comes of Congregational stock, his father 
being Rev. George E. Merrill, D. D., of Chicago. Mr. Stapel- 
ton, a graduate of Olivet College and Chicago Seminary, has 
been at Erzroum since Jan. 1, and his wife sailed in August 
to join him there. She has had a thorough medical training, 
just graduating at the Woman’s Medical Collegeof New York, 
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and before that was a student at Olivet. A 
Connecticut woman has assumed the support 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stapleton. 

Another new worker at Harpoot is Rev. 
C.D. Usher. His former ecclesiastical con- 
nections were with the Reformed Episcopal 
Chureh, from which he passed to the pastorate 
of a Congregational church in Kansas City. 
In connection with it he took up the study of 
medicine. When he reached Constantinople 
last May, he found that a new rule of the 
Turkish empire obliged every would-be practi- 
tioner in the realm to pass examinations either 
in the Turkish language or in French. He 
took his examination in French and acquitted 
himself so well that he received the desired 
diploma. 

The Misses Baldwin, whose pictures are at 
the top of the page, have a brother in Brousa, 
Turkey, but from personal choice they have 
gone to Micronesia, saiting Aug. 23. Two in- 
teresting points about them are that they have 
been members of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newark, N. J., and that they go 
at their own charges. 

Miss Stimpson is the only one whose picture 
appears herewith who goes to Africa. She 
has been a teacher under the American Mis- 
sionary Association in the South and it is a 
natural transition for her, having become in- 
terested in the blacks there, to seek the coun- 
try where they originated in order to carry 
the good tidings thither also. Her American 
home is in West Springfield, Mass. 





In ard Around Chicago 

A Righteous Verdict 

R. C. Gunning, ex-South Town assessor, 
charged with soliciting bribes from property 
owners on the promise of reducing the valua- 
tion of their property and thus diminishing 
their taxes, after a trial which lasted nine 
hours and thirty-five minutes was found 
guilty and fined $1,000. Mr. Charles C. Fel- 
lowes, agent of the Reliance Building, stated 
that he had been promised a reduction from 
$130,000 to $91,000 for the sum of $1,000. Mr. 
Gunning denied having made any such pro- 
posal, but the jury accepted the testimony of 
Mr. Fellowes and brought in a verdict accord- 
ingly. The trial was remarkable, lawyers say, 
that only one objection was made during its 
progress, and that the judge was not asked to 
rule upon a single point of law. Mr. Gunning 
is still to be tried on a charge of conspiracy. 
A mass of evidence against him, gathered by 
the Tax Payers’ League, was presented to the 
Grand Jury last November. Acquitted of the 
charge of soliciting bribes in the case of 
the Rialto Building, he was convicted in May 
of malfeasance in office and fined $2,000. From 
this verdict appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court. Ex-Mayor John P. Hopkins, one of 
his bondsmen, has stood by his friend at all his 
trials. He has still other charges to meet. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The interest of the preceding week was 
fully maintained. The first half-hour was oc- 
cupied with an address from Dr. James M. 
Gray on the use which a minister should make 
of the Bible in the pulpit. He said that the 
knowledge obtained from a mastery of the 
English Bible is worth more toa minister per- 
sonally and in his work than anything he can 
gain in a seminary, valuable as are the studies 
there pursued. The remaining hour was 
given to a further discussion of our duty to 
the islands taken from Spain. Dr. J. F. Loba 
spoke with a great deal of feeling and with 
unusual force. He realized fully the serious- 
ness of the question and made it clear not 
only that duty to the inhabitants of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, but duty to 
the people to whom we have already sent mis- 
sionaries, requires a degree of consecration on 
the part of the church of which at présent we 
are woefully in need. He pointed to the fact 
that the war, brief as it bas been, has been 
costly enough to elevate the thought of the 
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country toa sense of the value of something 
which is not material and to an appreciation 
of the heroic qualities of character which our 
young men and their parents have exhibited, 
and called attention to the fact that even 
Spain is open as never before to Protestant 
missionaries, is better prepared than ever to 
study the eharacter which Protestantism has 
produced in America, so that the present situ- 
ation is an appeal for higher standards of liv- 
ing, for larger giving, for increased earnest- 
ness in Christian effort. Rev. Sidney Strong, 
in a carefully written paper, asked the breth- 
ren to remember that the islands have not yet 
actually come into our possession, that on the 
ground of the proposed comity among the de- 
nominations there is no call to the American 
Board to begin work on them, and that inas- 
much as the inhabitants of these islands are 
nearly all Catholic, and as it seems as if a ref- 
ormation had begun among the Catholics them- 
selves, it would be wise and Christian to wait 
and see what will result from this and if possi- 
ble come to some understanding with Catholic 
missionaries for the evangelizing of those 
who have been so long oppressed by the Cath- 
olic orders against which a revolt is now tak- 
ing place. 

The sentiment of the meeting, which was 
thoroughly representative, was expressed in 
these resolutions: 


Inasmuch as the providence of God, through 
the fortunes of a war not of our own seek- 
ing, but undertaken for the sake of humanity 
alone, has given us control of the former Span- 
ish colonies of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Ladrone 
and the Philippine islands; and 

Inasmuch as we cannot be faithful to our 
trust if we return any of these islands to 
Spain, or share with other nations in their 
government, or leave them to self-control un- 
til they have been trained and fitted for its 
assumption ; therefore 

Resolved, (1) That we approve the policy so 
generally advocated throughout the country 
of annexing Porto Rico to the United States, 
of controlling Cuba till the capacity for self- 
government is apparent, of retaining in our 
hands the islands in the Pacific over which 
Spain has exercised authority, and of provid- 
ing their inhabitants with a government suited 
to their needs and founded upon principles of 
justice and equal liberty for all. 

Resolved, (2) That we urge the President, 
in the appointment of governors for these 
islands, to select men who will see that the 
public revenues are not employed in the sup- 
port of any sect, that all sects are allowed 
equal privileges, that proper and continuous 
emphasis is laid upon the American principle 
of complete separation between church and 
state, and that as soon as possible a system of 
public schools be organized at which’ attend- 
ance shall be free and, when deemed wise, 
compulsory. S 

Resolved, (3) That, in view of the responsi- 
bility of the Christian people of our country 
for the Christian education and evangeliza- 
tion of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippine and 
adjacent islands, we urge Protestant churches 
of all denominations, and our own in partic- 
ular, to consider what measures are best 
adapted most speedily and most effectively 
to discharge a responsibility which we can- 
not escape unless we refuse to enter that 
‘‘open door” to which God is pointing us. 

Resolved, (4) That we heartily approve the 
proposed comity of effort among the leading 
Protestant denominations in their occupation 
of these mission fields, and suggest that the 
officials of the American Board, the Home 
Missionary Society, the American Missionary 
Association and the Education Society confer 
together and formulate some plan by which 
the institutions of Christian learning and the 
proclamation of a pure gospel be secured for 
the people who dwell upon those islands in 

the Atlantic and Pacific for whese future 
welfare God has made us responsible. 

Resolved, (5) That in our opinion the 

churches of our country are ready for a for- 
ward movement in the occupation of these 
new fields, and will cheerfully respond to an 
appeal to furnish the additional means re- 
quired for the work which so unexpectedly 
and unmistakably has been given them to do. 
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Dr. J. L. Withrow’s Successor 

Rey. W. J. McCaughn of Toronto, Ont., has 
been unanimously invited to fill the vacancy 
made in the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago. He was born in the north of Ireland, 
is thirty-nine years old, was pastor eleven 
years in Belfast, Ireland, and has been less 
than two years in Toronto. His wife is from 
Philadelphia and his interests and sympathies 
are said to be with this country. 


Plymouth Church 

Since the illness of its former pastor the 
pulpit has been supplied by Rev. A. J. Haynes. 
Now that Dr. Gunsaulus has in a measure re- 
gained his health, his former people have been 
anxious to have him once more take up his 
work among them. Ata fully attended meet- 
ing this week it was voted to engage Dr. Gun- 
saulus and Rev. Mr. Haynes as associate 
pastors during the year. The arrangement is 
understood to be satisfactory to both minis- 
ters. Dr. Gunsaulus is able to preach once a 
day, and sometimes twice, but he cannot do 
much pastoral work or look after evening 
meetings. With Dr. Gunsaulus again in its pul- 
pit and an assistant like Mr. Haynes, there is 
no reason why Plymouth should not be more 
prosperous than ever. 


Millard Avenue Church 

Some Chicago churches seem to have a strong 
liking for their old pastors. Not only does 
Plymouth invite Dr. Gunsaulus back to his 
former pulpit, but Millard Avenue asks Dr. 
J. A. Adams of The Advance to return to his 
former charge. Dr. Adams has been supply- 
ing another church, but it is understood that 
as soon as he can secure a release from present 
engagements he will accept the invitation of 
the Millard Avenue people. 


Protestantism among Hungarians 

Sunday, Sept. 25, witnessed the laying of 
the corner stone of a Hungarian Protestant 
church at South Chicago. The church was 
organiz2d six months ago by Rev. Alexander 
Harsanyi, the present pastor. It has a member- 
ship of one hundred and sixty. A large com- 
pany gathered at the public exercises and each 
person taking part in them wore a Hungarian 
and an American flag. 


Chicago, Oct. 1. FRANKLIN, 





The Opening Year at Yale 


The seminary opened Sept. 29 with an ad- 
dress by Rev. Professor Blackman on Two 
Lessons from the Old Testment for Our Time. 
The incoming Junior Class numbers thirty- 
one, of whom six are graduates of Amherst, 
three of Yale, two of Beloit. Among the 
other colleges represented are Union, Mari- 
etta and Tabor. Six men join the Middle 
Class and five the Senior Class. Several of 
these return after a year or more of preaching 
or teaching; others join the seminary from 
the University of Chicago, Union and Chi- 
cago Seminaries. The Graduate Class will 
probably number ten. Mr. H. F. Rall, ’97, is 
studying under the Hooker fellowship at 
Halle, Germany. Mr. J. P. Deane, ’98, will 
work here under the same fellowship. Dr. 
W. J. Moulton has returned from Germany 
and will pursue graduate studies and instruct 
one or two classes in college. 

The number of under-graduates is slightly 
larger than last year. Professor Stevens 
offers a new course this year in the reading of 
German theology. Special lecturers this 
year are Prof. George Adam Smith, D. D., 
LL. D., of Glasgow, who will deliver the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures; Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, D. D., who will lecture on Wordsworth 
and Browning and Their Message to the Nine- 
teenth Century; and Rev. E. M. Bliss, D. D., 
who will conduct a course of instruction on 
the history and prosecution of foreign mis- 
sions. The Leonard Bacon Club will con- 
tinue its popular course of the last three 
years. Cc. Ss. M. 
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THE HOME 
Dies Irae 


Day of vengeance, without morrow! 
Earth shall end in flame and sorrow, 
As from saint and seer we borrow. 


Ah! what terror is impending 
When the Judge is seen descending, 
And each secret veil is rending. 


To the throne, the trumpet sounding, 
Through the sepulchers resounding, 
Summons all with voice astounding. 


Death and nature, mazed, are quaking 
When, the grave’s long slumber breaking, 
Man to judgment is awaking. 


On the written volume’s pages 
Life is shown in all its stages— 
Judgment-record of past ages. 


Sits the Judge, the raised arraigning, 
Darkest mysteries explaining, 
Nothing unavenged remaining. 


What shall I then say, unfriended, 
By no advocate attended, 
When the just are scarce defended ? 


King of majesty, tremendous, 
By thy saving grace defend us, 
Fount of pity, safety send us. 


Holy Jesus, meek, forbearing, 
For my sins the death-crown wearing, 
Save me in that day despairing. 


Worn and weary, thou hast sought me; 
By thy cross and passion bought me— 
Spare the hope thy labors brought me. 


Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Give, O give me absolution 
Ere the day of dissolution. 


As a guilty culprit groaning, 
Flushed my face, my errors owning, 
Hear, O God, my spirit’s moaning! 


Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Bad’st me hope in my contrition. 


In my prayers no grace discerning, 
Yet on me thy favor turning, 
Save my soul from endless burning. 


Give me, when thy sheep confiding 
Thou art from the goats dividing, 
On thy right a place abiding. 


When the wisked are confounded, 
And by bitter flames surrounded, 
Be my joyful pardon sounded. 


Prostrate, all my guilt discerning, 
Heart as though to ashes turning, 
Save, O save me from the burning! 


Day of weeping, when from ashes 
Man shall rise mid lightning flashes, 
Guilty, trembling with contrition, 
Save him, Father, from perdition! 





Seven Great Hymns of the Middle 
Ages 
BY JANET SANDERSON 
V. DIES IRZ 

All hymnologists concede the first place 
to the poet who gave to the world Dies 
Ire. No single hymn has attracted more 
attention. Soldiers, statesmen, church- 
men and poets have avowed supreme ad- 
miration for it. More translations have 
been made of it than of any other poem 
in the Latin language, and volumes have 
been written about it. 

There are no less than nine persons for 
whom the honor of authorship of Dies 
Ire has been claimed, but scholars seem 
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now to be generally agreed that it is not 
of later origin than the thirteenth century 
—‘‘the most interesting century in the 
history of Christendom,’’ according to 
Matthew Arnold. Probably its author 
was the devout Franciscan monk, Thomas 
of Celano, who was living in Italy at the 
time when strife between pope and em-_ 
peror rent the country and stirred it into 
an intellectual life which was to culmi- 
nate at the close of the century in Dante. 

Such troublous times must have come 
very close to Thomas, for Celano was one 
of the first towns to suffer under the hand 
of Frederick II. The inhabitants were 
compelled to fly, the place was burned to 
the ground, and it is thought that the 
spectacle of this Dies Ir, when the sanc- 
tities of his home were destroyed, may 
have left a permanent impression on his 
mind, suggesting more or less directly his 
great hymn. 

Thomas made his way to Assisi, and 
came under the influence of that wonder- 
ful man, Francis of Assisi, one of the 
world’s most devout and childlike spirits. 
It was he who, hearing mass one day in 
the little church he loved, was struck as 
never before by a passage in the gospel, 
and leaving the church threw aside his 
staff, his girdle and ‘purse, put off his 
shoes and bound a rope around his coarse 
brown woolen tunic. Christ had com- 
manded and here was a heart joyful, eager 
to obey. 

Thomas, being disposed to look on the 
darker side of life, found comfort in the 
hope and cheer of Francis, in whom he 
found the most perfect realization of the 
Christian ideal of which he could conceive. 
Thomas says of him, ‘‘ How lovely, splen- 
did, glorious he appeared in innocence of 
life, in simplicity of speech, in purity of 
heart, in divine delight, in brotherly love, 
in constant obedience, in loving harmony, 
in angelic aspect.’”’ Then again, Thomas, 
like Francis, possessed a poetical gift, and 
this served to draw them to each other. 
The brethren recognized this gift in 
Thomas, and later laid upon him the duty 
of compiling the biography of St. Francis. 
Thomas of Celano was practical, how- 
ever, as well as poetical, and was sent 
north of the Alps in 1221 to give stability 
and unity to the German mission work 
which had been established there. Here 
he remained, having charge of the whole 
province, for nine years, then went back 
to Assisi. His death is said to have taken 
place in 1255, 

We do not know surely in just what 
form his great hymn appeared, although 
the Franciscan, Bartholomew of Pisa, 
writing his Liber Conformitatum in 1285 
speaks of Thomas, who by order of the 
pope wrote in polished speech the first 
legend of St. Francis and is said to have 
composed the prose which is sung in the 
mass for the dead, Dies ire, dies illa; 
and Wadding says Thomas of Celano pub- 
lished a book about St. Francis contain- 
ing three sequences, the third concerning 
the dead adopted by the church, Dies ire, 
diesilla. Bayard Taylor, in the notes of 
his translation of Faust, says it was ac- 
cepted by the Roman Church as one of 
the sequentia of the requiem before the 
year 1385, and that the original text is en- 
graved upon a marble tablet in the church 
of St. Francis of Assisi in Mantua. 

The poem is based upon the prophetic 
description of the great day of Jehovah 
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in Zeph. 1: 15, 16, andis cast in the simplest 
of forms, beginning with an exclama- 
tion from the Scriptures and continuing 
through its few stanzas the address of a 
single actor upon a single subject. Per- 
haps it is because Dies Ir@ deals with 
death, which all men must know, that it 
has taken such a hold on all faiths and 
given us translations which have been 
numbered by the hundred. Catholics, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Episcopalians, 
Irish Orangemen, Scotch Kirk ministers, 
English Nonconformists, Anglican, High, 
Low and Broad Church, Society of Friends 
and American Protestants alike have 
been attracted to the hymn and worked 
out translations. Germany has given ug 
more than any other nation. English 
translations began as early as 1621 and 
number more than fifty. In point of 
numbers at least America surpasses Eng- 
land, for there have been at least ninety- 
six complete versions by American 
translators. 

The success of rendering the Latin into 
an English translation, the most literal 
and just that has been made, the one 
found to be in the same trochaic measure, 
the same difficult double rhyme, in stanzas 
of the same triplicate construction, and 
with fewest errors, has been achieved by 
an American soldier in the midst of the 
gloomiest period of a fearful war, when a 
veritable Dies Irw had come to his own 
country. This poet-soldier was Majer 
Gen. John A. Dix, U. S. V., whom we 
know best, perhaps, because of his famous 
command, “If any one attempts to haul 
down the American flag, shoot him on the 
spot.” When in command of Fortress 
Monroe, in the second year of the Rebel- 
lion, amid the distractions of shot and 
shell, he found solace in communion with 
the mighty thoughts of Thomas of Celano 
and translated them into the English verse 
preceding this article. 

The hymn has been a favorite in litera- 
ture. Goethe acknowledged the powerful 
impression which this old Latin chant 
made upon himself and shows the effect 
of it upon Margaret in Faust, when she 
cries out, as she hears it sung in the cathe- 
dral: 

Would I were forth! 

I feel as if the organ here 

My breath takes from me, 

My very heart 

Dissolved by the anthem! 
and the climax of the effect is reached 
when she hears the seventh stanza of the 
grand and terrible chant and falls in a 
swoon. Walter Scott introduces a por- 
tion of it in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
when the monks in the aisles of Melrose 
Abbey by 


two and two 
In long procession came, 


to implore rest for the soul of the wizard, 
Michael Scott, who is supposed to be still 
haunting the earth. 


The mass was sung, and prayers were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead; 

And bells toll’d out their mighty peal, 

For the departed spirit’s weal; 

And ever in the office close 

The hymn of intercession rose ; 

And far the echoing aisles proieng 

The awful burdefi of the song— 
Dies Ire, Dies Illa!. + 

Solvet seclum in Pavilla ; , 


Lockhart, in writing of Scott's deathbed 
and his wandering utterances says, ‘We 
very often heard distinctly the cadence of 
the Dies Irw’’; and the Eark6f Roscom- 
mon, of whom Pope-wrote, 
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To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And every author’s merit but his own, 
died repeating his own translation of the 
seventeenth stanza: 

Prostrate, my contrite heart I rend; 

My God, my Father and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in my end! 
It is said that Dr. Johnson could never 
repeat the tenth stanza without being 
moved to tears. 

The Swabian poet Kerner has shown 
the overwhelming power of the hymn 
upon minds hardened by sin and suddenly 
awakened to reflection by its thunders of 
the day of reckoning in his poem The 
Four Crazed Brothers. 
this mighty Christian hymn inspired and 
stimulated the fancy of Mozart, and wish- 
ing to show the world its tragic meaning 
and its blessed reconciliation, he gave it 
out in sixty-eight bars of his wonderful 
Requiem Mass. Such is the story and the 
wonderful influence of the hymn com- 
posed by the holy monk Thomas of Celano. 





Juniors and Seniors 
BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH 


There was a time within the memory 
of those of us who are nearing or have 
passed beyond middle life when in wom- 
en’s prayer and missionary meetings 
mothers and children sat side by side. I 
well remember when I sat in my little 
chair beside my mother at a mothers’ 
prayer meeting. To this day the prayers 
of those mothers for their children that 
they might be consecrated to Christian 
work remain an inspiration and a bene- 
diction in my Christian life and service. 

Ido not wish to be understood as not 
in hearty sympathy with the wonderfully 
improved methods of work of our young 
people. I am an enthusiastic believer in 
children’s societies, mission bands and 
the like, when under wise control and kept 
within proper bounds. But Ido plead for 
a union of life, thought and purpose, and 
of more than an occasional union meeting 
of Senior and Junior Societies. 

It has become true that not only do 
young people and children consider them- 
selves as inappropriate members of their 
mother’s societies, but that. young people 
do not desire the children connected with 
them, and even the children are narrow- 
ing the age limit in imitation of their 
elders. To illustrate, I will give an inci- 
dent from my own experience within the 
present year. In acertain church it was 
thought desirable to re-form children’s 
societies for mission work. A plan was 
outlined for three societies—a children’s 
band, an older girls’ band and a third for 
boys of like age. It was thought the chil- 
dren’s band might include boys and girls 
from eight to thirteen, the boys’ circle 
from thirteen to sixteen, and the girls’ 
circle the same ages as the boys. The two 
older circles were to be given, not only to 
mission study, but to character building 
and practical, everyday work. 

Now for the difficulties. The children’s 
band opened with a good number of chil- 
dren within the desired ages. The offi- 
cers were chosen of the older girls under 
women leaders — no boys of thirteen came. 
It was hoped the older girls, being given 
offices, would be content. But even this 
tactful measure did not bring about the 
desired result. The twelve-year-old girls 
considered themselves too old to be in the 
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same band with their own brothers and 
sisters of ten years, and still less with 
children as young as eight. Our sugges- 
tion of their helpfulness to these younger 
ones, that the talks that were to be given 
would be of equal interest to them, failed 
to keep them. They withdrew in singles 
,and doubles, leaving with us three or four 
girls of eleven, the rest being boys and 
girls between eight and ten. What was 
the final result? A little girl of eleven 
said to me, “There are so few of my age 
in the Mission Band I think I will give it 
up.” As this little maid chances to have 
a mother who thinks the child is yet not 
too old to be told what she shall and what 
she shall not do, the presumption is she 
will remain in the band and attend reg- 
ularly. 

What of the older circles? The girls of 
sixteen thought themselves quite too old 
for those of fourteen, yet they were too 
young for the young ladies’ society. The 
boys’ circle is very select, being a single 
class, with their most efficient teacher as 
leader. In the meantime, the many chil- 
dren and youth of the church are in no 
societies which are teaching distinctive 
mission study or doing practical Christian 
work. 

The Junior Christian Endeavor Society 
in many churches has the same question 
of difference of ages to meet and adjust. 
A wise leader with good assistants may 
take care of this work in grades. There 
are exceptional leaders who do care for 
Junior Societies of differing ages in a 
single division. 

In fact, if there is not something done 
soon to correct this tendency it will really 
De necessary, after children reach the ad- 
vanced age of ten years, to have societies 
formed to which they may be promoted 
every other year. Nor is this matter 
wholly set at rest when our misses enter 
the young ladies’ society. When do young 
ladies cease to be young ladies and appro- 
priate members of Senior Missionary 
Societies? Whenthey are married? Some 
churches make that distinction. When 
they have daughters who are graduates of 
high schools? To my knowledge mothers 
of such daughters sometimes remain in 
the Young Ladies Society. Or shall 
they wait, as was suggested at a State 
missionary meeting, ‘‘until the Senior 
Society dies of old age ” and the Young 
Ladies Auxiliary becomes the Senior 
Society ? 

I have hung out the danger signal. 
Thoughtful women, workers in children’s 
and young people’s societies, is the danger 
signal too highly colored? The remedy I 
would apply is to teach our own sons and 
daughters in their homes that the older 
ones are not too old to be associated with 
the younger ones in work and study, and 
that this rule holds good in club and 
church work. And, further, that the place 
for our older boys and girls is with their 
fathers and mothers in the morning church 
service, the church prayer meeting, as the 
place of their parents is with them in 
Sunday school and as semi-regular attend- 
ants of Junior Societies to which their 
children belong. 

I fully realize that this is much easier 
to preach than to practice. There are 
difficulties in our way. The influence of 
other children and youth whose mothers 
have not yet opened their eyes to see the 
danger signals makes it .hard indeed to 
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hold our children in their places, but the 
sooner we begin the easier it will be to 
accomplish the desired reform. When 
first our little boys amd girls think and 
say they are too old—as did the little maid 
of eleven before mentioned—to remain in 
the band where.the youngest was but 
eight, be firm. If need be go to every 
meeting with the child, if in this way only 
attendance can be secured. The Lord 
hath set us in families. Let us take care 
that this family life is helped rather than 
hindered by societies for children and 
youth. 





A Social Problem 
BY DOROTHY STORRS 


“It is certainly wrong for young girls 
to be out until two or three o’clock in the 
morning,’ said Mrs. Gray, with decision. 
“It is clearly my duty to tell Katie that 
when she goes to a party she must be 
back by midnight or find another place.” 

“Don’t be hasty, my dear,’ objected 
Mr. Gray; “Katie is an excellent servant 
and has been very steady until lately. 
Suppose you speak to her before deciding 
upon an ultimatum.” 

Mrs. Gray well knew the difficulty of 
securing a good general servant in a sub- 
urban town and was quite willing to tem- 
porize. Her attack upon Katie was there- 
fore a mild one. The girl was not an- 
tagonized by a rebuke or silenced by a 
sco!ding, and acknowledged readily that 
she was tired after her night’s dissipa- 
tion. 

“Why can you not be home by twelve 
o’clock, Katie ?’’ asked Mrs. Gray, 

“Why, ma’am, we never begin till after 
ten, and that would be too soon to leave. 
I go when the rest do.” 

Mrs. Gray was surprised. ‘‘ Why is it 
so late when you begin ?’”’ she asked. 

“Because the girls can’t get there 
sooner, ma’am. This is an easy place, 
but many of the girls has 4 seven o’clock 
dinner to serve and all the work to finish 
after. A good many of the men works 
late too. I was the first one there last 
night.” 

This threw an entirely new light on the 
subject, and Mrs. Gray returned soberly 
to her husband. 

“The girls are really not to blamé,” she 
said, after repeating the substance of her 
talk with Katie. ‘They are victims of a 
social condition for which they are not 
responsible,” 

“Say rather a labyrinth of conditions,” 
amended Mr. Gray. 

“The parties are held at Mrs. Tomp- 
kins’s,” continued Mrs. Gray, “and I 
shall speak to her about it next Monday.” 

“That they are held in a private house 
is one thing in their favor,” said Mr. 


Gray. ‘The public dances in the hall up 
town are pretty bad, I guess.’’ Here the 
subject dropped. 


An interview with Mrs. Tompkins 
threw little new light on the matter, how- 
ever. She was a thin, careworn, hard- 
working woman, with a stern face and 
rather a severe manner. She and her 
husband owned a small place in the town, 
but it was heavily mortgaged and she 
often complained that “he” earned little 
at his trade. Knowing their poverty and 
the woman’s toiling days, Mrs. Gray would 
never have suspected them of frivolity 
but for Katie’s testimony. 
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“The young people must have their fun, 
Mrs. Gray,” retorted the woman, half de- 
fiantly, in reply to Mrs. Gray’s inquiries. 
“There is nothing for a girl to do in this 
town but work and sleep. I’ve had three 
daughters. Two of them left home. One 
is dead, the other a hundred miles away. 
Mary is theonlyoneleft. Perhapsa party 
once a week may keep her at home. I 
don’t believe in it oftener than that.” 

“Of course the girls must have recrea- 
tion,” said Mrs. Gray, heartily, “but could 
not the dance begin earlier and close at 
midnight? Suchlate hours are very bad 
when regular work must go on the next 
day.” : 

. It would be better, of course, ma’am, 
but they never get together before ten; 
most of them have to work till nine every 
night. To be sure, it is hard to get rid of 
them when they once get started with 
their fun, but there’s only good company 
at my house, that I’m sure of.” 

Mrs. Gray went home convinced that 
mistresses and not maids must be influ- 
enced if the parties were to be held at 
earlier hours. 

“T mean to tell my experience and state 
the facts to every lady of my acquaint- 
ance,” she said, earnestly, to her husband. 

“ Agitation is a good thing, my dear,”’ 
he responded, “‘but you must expect to 
meet with smiles and indifference at first. 
It may require a new ‘movement’ to right 
the evil.” 

“Then I’lldo my best to start the move- 
ment!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gray. 





Leaves at Play 


Scamper, little leaves, about 
In the autumn sun; 

1 can hear the old wind shout, 
Laughing as you run, 

And I haven’t any doubt 
That he likes the fun. 


When you’ve run a month or so, 
Very tired you’ll get; 

But the same old wind, I know, 
Will be laughing yet 

When he tucks you in your snow- 
Downy coverlet. 


So run on and have your play, 
Romp with all your might; 
Dance across the autumn day, 
While the sun is bright. 
Soon you'll hear the old wind say, 
** Little leaves, good-night.”’ 
—F. D. Sherman, in Little-Folk Lyrics. 


A Present Help 


Mother Martin had paused a moment 
at my door, saying she must go out fora 
few errands before dark, and asking me 
to look in on the children if I heard any 
unusual uproar. For a while all went 
merrily. I could hear the sturdy dining 
chairs falling with a cheerful thud upon 
their backs as they were converted into a 
Pullman train, and the piping voice of 
little Mabel personating the conductor 
with stentorian tone, followed by the 
powerful “‘choo-choo”’ of three-year-old 
Roscoe, the engine. 

But presently the wintry sun went 
down, and the evening shadows crept 
stealthily under the table. Mabel com- 
menced chanting lullabies to her doll, and 
soon Roscoe’s voice was heard calling, 
“Mamma, mamma.” At firstitcameina 
contented, sing-song tone, as though it 
were the thoughtless humming of some 
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pleasant old refrain, while he still busied 
himself with his playthings; but soon the 
words came oftener and increased in 
force and fervor until at length I con- 
cluded it was time for me to appear. So 
stepping across the hall I said, ‘“‘ What do 
you want, Roscoe?”’ 

“T want mamma.” 

“But what do you want of mamma; 
are you hungry and want her to get 
supper?’”’ 

iy No.” 

“Thirsty? I'll get your milk.” 

“No.” 

“Do you want her to put you to bed?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Then what do you want of her?” 

Suddenly the flood gates burst, and “I 
want her here!” was the prompt and 
wailing reply. 

In an instant my heart went out to the 
child. I understood and could have 
cried with him, for I but lately had been 
just there myself. I, too, had seen the 
time when the shadows fell about me, the 
day grew dark and the terrible lone-ness 
and sense of need came on. Words that 
I had uttered in contented thoughtlessness 
in my daytime of health and strength 
suddenly filleé up with intensity of mean- 
ing when darkness fell. In the horror of 
the “‘valley and the shadow” one great 
want was uppermost. ‘Where is my 
Heavenly Father? I want him here!” 
It was not that I wanted him to stay my 
pain, or quench the raging thirst, or give 
me sleep, but my heart itself cried out, “I 
want him here!” 

Presently the door was opened, a ray of 
light shone in and mamma came to her 
boy. At once the tears were changed to 
smiles, and the gloom and darkness were 
utterly forgotten. 

And do you think that I, the helpless 
older child, was left alone in my horror of 
darkness and shadow ? 

Not so. There came at length the 
gleam of light shining out toward me 
through a Bible verse, and it seemed like 
the Father’s own voice, saying, ‘‘ Fear 
thou not for I am with thee.” c. w. T. 





The Influence of One 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


A little group of excursionists up a 
Florida river had been discussing that old 
and ever new theme, the influence of a 
single person, when, through some of those 
subtle links which no psychologist has 
ever traced, the familiar scene of Old 
Vienna at the Chicago Fair painted itself 
against the drooping moss and the palmet- 
tos, and this little incident recurred to 
one who had been a delighted spectator. 

On that warm afternoon the visitor had 
noticed an unusual stir among the mem- 
bers of the band, and learned that a com- 
position of the conductor’s was to be ren- 
dered for the first time. Not far from the 
stand sat a little woman with refinement 
written upon every line of her face and 
costume. Habitués of the place had no- 
ticed her day after day in the same seat, 
always silent and unobtrusive, following 
the music with the keen enjoyment and 
true appreciation of a thorough musician. 
Only a few, however, were aware of her 
high social position in the city. 

As the music began the lady settled 
back in her seat as if the prelude satisfied 
her expectations. A beautiful melody 
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rose above the crash of the instruments 
and seemed to be left suspended in the 
air as the heavier tones dropped from 
beneath it. There was a slight pause be- 
fore the leader raised his baton for the 
second movement. The woman g!anced 
about anxiously. Why did no one give a 
sign to that pale conductor that his piece 
was asuccess? Did the audience grudge 
him the knowledge of its own delight? 
Could it not see that encouragement would 
give an added swing and tenderness to the 
music? Still there was silence, and she 
fancied the leader’s raised hand trembled. 
Jumping to her feet she lifted her gloved 
hands as high as her head and applauded. 
Before she could seat herself again the 
court was ringing with cheers, and the 
piece went on to a triumphant conclusion. 

A little later, in the bustle of exit and 
moving chairs, the conductor walked 
straight to the little lady and offered her 
his hand. “It only needed some one to 
start it,” she said, smilingly. But he 
shook his head and touched his fingers to 
his lips. He could neither speak nor 
understand her language, but his grati- 
tude was profound. 

There was rothing of the claqgue in her 
generous spontaneity, but at least one 
spectator never saw a better instance of 
the influence of one; and she was newly 
convinced that a real lady need never be 
debarred by timidity or the fearof making 
herself conspicuous from throwing all her 
influence into the scale of good cheer and 
kindliness and generosity. 





Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


79. CHARADE 
(A familiar phrase.) 
When he'd kill the Mudjokivis, 
With the skia he made him mittens, 
Made them with the fur TWO ONE-TWO, 
Made them with the skin TWO THREE-TWO. 
He to get the warm TWO ONE-TWO 
Put the cold TWO skin TWO THREE-TWO: 
He to get the cold TWO THREE-TWO 
Put the warm TWO fur TWO ONE-TWO. 
That is why he turned them TOTAL. 
Why he put the fur TWO ONE-TWO. 
Why he put the skin TWO THREE-T WO. 
F. L. 8. 


80. IN AN ARTISTIC MANNER 


The inmates of the studio were having a 
little “‘brush’’ with each other, which began 
with a criticism of a “‘ Helen of Troy’’ on the 
easel. ‘‘I could do better myself,” averred a 
(1) PIECE OF PERFECTION reclining in a 
corner. “Try it!’ cried two boxes of (2) 
FLAGS, and the Spatula ent a leaf from the 
(3) FAMOUS AMERICAN BOOK for him to 
paint on, but he chose (4) THE PRINCIPAL 
ATTRACTION AT A THEATER and care- 
fully made up his (5) LITTLE BED before 
beginning. ‘‘ Here’s (6) WHAT A CELES- 
TIAL NEVER [S—you’ll need it,” cried 
a Porte Crayon; ‘‘and some (7) MELAN- 
CHOLY NEGRO,” said the Stipple; (8 and 9) 
“TWO FAMOUS BATTLES!” insisted 
still another; but the Mahl-Stick gave hima 
little rap and proffered a different tube; ‘‘the 
(10) WORST-TEMPERED COLOR!” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ but quite indispensable.” ‘‘Whata 
pun!” sniffed the Thumb-Tack, who was a 
rather sharp felléw, ‘‘I have seen BROWN 
MADDER many a time!” But here there 
was confusion, some one having squeezed out 
a quantity of (11) on the fair Helen’s nose. 
“Never mind,” said a Pair of Dividers, rush- 
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ing between the culprit and the angry painter, 
“ST. GEORGE WAS CANONIZED FOR 
SPILLING IT—why should YOU be pun- 
ished?’’ ‘The thing couldn’t have been 
worse anyway,” growled an old (12) THIN 
PLATE OF METAL, bluntly, but the Terre 
Verte warmly negatived this: “It is a re 
markable creation,’ he declared; “it would 
make Paris Green to possess it! In fact,” 
said he, “‘the qualities of this work are such 
that it is not in the power of any blunderer to 
spoil it!’”’ The artist retired, quite molli- 
fied with the eulogy, and a stifled Indian 
yell-‘‘ow”’ from the other side of the room 
showed there was only one color bright 
enough to appreciate the situation. 
MABEL P. 


(To the reader who, within ten days, sends 
to ‘“‘ Tangles”’ the most artistic letter giving 
the twelve answers required, or the nearest 
complete list of them, will be presented with 
a prize of a copy of Heilprin’s Historical 
Reference Book, the new revision of a very 
useful and important work. The Tangle 
editor’s award will be final.) 


TRANSPOSITION 
I. 
FIRST that you say? ‘“ NEXT cut wide,” 
Ere THIRD the ice or snow? 
Are you not quite yourself beside? 
That LAST I'd like to know. 


81. 


Il. 
A trader from the distant FIRST 
Secures a NEXT and THIRD his fill: 
Then, seeking means to FOU RTH his thirst, 
Behold! his LAST will “ fill the bill.” 


il. 
He FIRST up SECOND THIRD, there fast 
Partakes of FOURTH; then back removes 
And picks up FIFTH, which, I will LAST, 
E’en better than the FOURTH he loves, 
NILLOR. 


UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISTS 
i 

He took a seat at the table of the country 
inn, and a waiter hurried away with his or- 
der to bring ‘‘the best meal your ramshackle 
old concern can furnish!” 

‘*What is that?” he asked, as the waiter 
returned with a covered dish. And, curi- 
ously, the man answered the question with 
words used by Hamlet in very different cir- 
cumstances. 


82. 


II, 


it was a school where bicycle riding is 
taught. Round and round the track went 
the riders of every age, and it was a scene to 
delight the soul of certain stern reformers, 
for many times the high and mighty were 
brought low, and the unthinking made to see 
the error of their ways. 

‘“*What did you think of it?’ asked one 
friend of another afterward, and, strangely 
enough, he replied with a speech put by 
- Shakespeare into the mouth of the unearthly 
ghost. MABEL P. 


ANAGRAM 


I know why Spain is proud and vain, 
And why her strength is gone: 

I long have followed in her train, 
For LIT ISSAP DON. 


83, 


ANSWERS 


73. She was a Duchess (Dutch 8); and he a 
Grandee (grand E) of Spain. 

74. 1. Thirty-two birds and nine beasts. 2. Jay. 
3..Fox. 4. Heron. 5. Drake. 6. Wren. 7. Hogg. 
8. Wolfe. 9. Peacock. 10. Swift. 11. Kidd. 12. 
Finch. 13. Harte. 

75. Martinet. 

76. Re-form-a-tory. 

77. 1. Christopher Columbus. 2. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 3. Arnold Henry Guyot. 4. John Jay. 
5. Robert E. Lee. 6. William McKinley. 7. Louis 
Agassiz. 8. John Howard Payne. 9. William Pitt. 
10. Abraham Lincoln. 

78. Button. 
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Cora E. Kellogg, Wilder, Vt., gave correct an- 
swers to 68,69; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 
to 69; L. B., Portland, Me., to 69,70. Were 71 and 
72 so very difficult? 


The Child’s Vocabulary 


Mrs. Alice Meynell’s delightful studies of 
child nature are too little known on this 
side of the Atlantic, and we are glad to call 
attention to them by printing this selection 
from her book entitled The Children: 


The mere gathering of children’s lan- 
g e would be much like collecting a 

andful of flowers that should be all 
unique, single of theirkind. In one thing, 
however, do children agree, and that is 
the rejection of most of the conventions 
of the authors who have reported them. 
They do not, for example, say “ Me is’’; 
their natural reply to “Are you?” is “I 
are.” One child, pronouncing sweetly 
and neatly, will have nothing but the 
nominative pronoun. ‘Lift I up and let 
I see it raining,” she bids; and, told that 
it does not rain, resumes, ‘Lift I up and 
let I see it not raining.” ... 

The learning of words is, needless to 
say, continued long after the years of 
mere learning to speak. The child now 
takes a current word into use, a little at 
random, and now makes a new one, 80 as 
to save the interruption of a pause for 
search. I have certainly detected in chil- 
dren old enough to show their motives a 
conviction that a word of their own mak- 
ing is as good acommunication as another 
and as intelligible. There is even a gen- 
eral implicit conviction among them that 
the grown-up people, too, make words by 
the wayside as occasion befalls. How 
otherwise should words be so numerous 
that every day brings forward some hith- 
erto unheard? The child would be sur- 
prised to know how irritably poets are 
refused the faculty and authority which 
he thinks belong to the common world. 

There is something very cheerful and 
courageous in the setting out of a child 
on a journey of speech with so small bag- 
gage and with so much confidence in the 
chances of the hedge. He goes free, a sim- 
ple adventurer. Nor does he make any 
officious effort to invent anything strange 
or particularly expressive or descriptive. 
The child generally trusts genially to his 
hearer. A very young boy, excited by his 
first sight of sunflowers, was eager to 
describe them and called them, without 
allowing himself to be checked for the 
trifle of a name, ‘“‘summersets.’”’ This 
was simple and unexpected; so was the 
comment of a sister a very little older. 
“Why does he call those flowers sum- 
mersets ?’’ their mother said; and the girl, 
with a darkly brilliant look of humor and 
penetration, answered, ‘‘ Because they are 
so big.”” There seemed to be no further 
question possible after an explanation 
that was presented thus charged with 
meaning. 

To a later phase of life, when a little 
_ on vocabulary was, somewhat at ran- 

om, growing larger, belong a few brave 
phrases hazarded to express a meaning 
well realized—a personal matter. Ques- 
tioned as to the eating of an uncertain 
number of buns just before lunch, the 
child averred, ‘I took them just to appe- 
tize my hunger.” Asshe betrayed a famil- 
iar knowledge of the tariff of an attractive 
confectioner, she was asked whether she 
and her sisters had been frequenting those 
little tables on their way from school. “I 
sometimes go in there, mother,” she con- 
- “but I generally speculate out- 
side.”’ 

This is the saying of a little boy who 
admired his much younger sister and 
thought her forward for her age: “I wish 
people knew just how old she is, mother, 
then they would know she is onward. 
They can see she is pretty, but they can't 
know she is such an onward baby.’ 








“The whole aim of the first six months of a 
child’s life should be to make the body grow 
and to keep the brain quiet,” says Frances 
Fisher Wood in her book on Infancy and 
Childhood. 
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Closet and Hitar 


Prayer is the broad channel which con- 
veys the gifts of God into our souls. 





I have known men of a naturally timid 
and sensitive disposition who have grown 
at moments lion-like in courage, and they 
would tell you that courage came to them 
in prayer. I have known one man who 
found himself face to face with a duty 
which was unexpected and from which 
he shrank with all his soul. I have 
known that such a one has prayed that 
the duty might not be pressed upon him, 
and yet that if it were he might be given 
strength to fulfillit. The duty still con- 
fronted him. In trembling and in much 
dismay he undertook it, and when the 
hour came it found him calm and equable 
in spirit, neither dismayed nor demoral- 
ized by fears.—W. Boyd Carpenter. 





It is in the calmness of the soul—not 
when its passions are awake, not in its 
insensibility, but in its calmness—that 
we become most conscious of the divine 
presence. Thus the prophet sought his 
cave and the patriarch went out at even- 
tide to meditate and Jesus found on the 
solitary summit of the mountain a place 
where he might bealone to pray. ... We 
need more than the patriarchs of old to 
go forth at eventide to meditate and to 
seek in quietness of the heart the pres- 
ence of God.—Ephraim Peabody. 





We may know what Christ hath done 
for us by what he hath done in us.—John 


Mason. 





And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best, 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


O Great Heart of God! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed ; 

Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost— 

Love divine! Of such great loving 
Only mothers know the cost— 

Cost of love, which all love passing 
Gave a son to save the lost. 

—Saxe Holme. 





If Christ prepare the end for us we 
ought surely to prepare the way for him. 
—Mutthew Henry. 





© God, who bast promised to be an 
everlasting presence among men, gra= 
ciouslp go witb us and before us into 
the time we bave pet to live upon tbe 
eattb, that we may still walk witb tbee 
and be tbyp disciples. Map thy Spirit 
come to us, broadening and unfolding 
out lives into larger proportions, giving 
us deep and satisfying experience of the 
power of Cbrist to save. Give us wider 
borizon and larger liberty. Make duty 
deligbtful and service perfect freedom. 
Help us to the total acceptance of tbe 
will of God and the complete mastersbip 
of Jesus Christ. Make shameful to us 
every act of sin; let the lure of evil fade 
from off it, and may tbe obedient and 
loyal spirit swap us like a passion. 
Grant us that deep, true, enriching life 
of fellowsbip with Jesus Cbrist which 
it is our privilege to bave, and map we 
be able to enter deeper and deeper into 
bis life and spirit. Amen. 





we do with the Despotic Foreman ? 

He left out last week my conclud- 
ing paragraph about Halifax, together 
with the picture of the admiral’s flag ship, 
which we visited. The Corner boy noted 
carefully the differences between H. M.S. 
Renown and our own men.-of-war, but I 
will only mention two things which inter- 
ested me. One was theinscription painted 
in great letters where all could see it: 
“England expects that every man will do 
his duty.” There is no telling what has 
been, and will be, the influence of that 
signal of England’s greatest naval hero in 
making her sailors heroic! The other 
thing was the way the sailors off duty 
slept. I suppose their hammocks are not 
available in daytime; at any rate the 
‘‘jackies” were lying on the hard deck 
everywhere, just where they seemed to 
have dropped, and all of them fast asleep. 
Sailors and soldiers usually sleep well, 
under all circumstances. I have just 
heard of one of our ex-Cornerers —a letter 
from whom was recently printed on this 
page — who arrived home from Porto Rico 
late the other night, and finding the family 
away at the seashore unrolled his blanket 
and slept soundly all night on the piazza ! 

Returning from the Renown our boat- 
man landed us at the great dry dock, in 
which the Cromartyshire, which collided 
with the Bourgogne, was hauled up. The 
electrics took us nearly twice over the 
city, on two transfers; we bought some 
two-flag postal cards for the boys — and 
were ready to go on. We had still two 
Provinees to do, and our time was half 
gone. My story of it must beshort. On 
the train between Halifax 
and Pictou I made inquir- 
ies of an elderly gentle- 
man about the country, 
and found to my surprise 
that he was the father of 
Dr. Grierson, one of Dr. 
Grenfell’s associates in 
the Deep Sea Mission “‘on 
the Labrador,” and fa- 
miliar with our ‘Corner 
Cot” and its occupants. 
On the steamer which car- 
ried us from Pictou across 
Northumberland Straits, 
we fell in with a Pres- 
byterian minister, a de- 
scendant of the ancient 
Coffin family of Nan- 
tucket, who gave us 
further interesting in- 
formation. The views of 
Prince Edward’s Island, 
with its red sandstone 
shore and richly green fields, were won- 
derfully fine. 

We spent the Sabbath at Charlottetown, 
the capital of this uniqueisland province, 
with its parliament house and governor’s 
mansion. The flowers on the grounds of 
the former were remarkable for beauty, 
variety and orderly arrangement, exceed- 
ing, I think, any similar governmental 
display in America, although I have not 
been in the capitals of Cuba or Porto 
Rico! Charlottetown is a fit place to 
spend the Sabbath. Its quiet is unbroken. 
Everybody goes to church. The Scotch 
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origin of its inhabitants shows itself. 
The audiences at the “kirk” and the 
other Presbyterian church were large and 
intelligent. At a “railroad meeting” 
which we attended in the afternoon the 
leader read each verse of the hymn before 
it was sung, according to the custom of 
the old country. 

One thing in the three Provinces con- 
stantly confused and often amused us— 
the time of day. It was in fact two times 





—and sometimes, we thought, three times, 
if not more. There was the local time of 
each city, and the standard time, by which 
most of the railways and boat lines ran. 
But between Boston time and standard 
time and railroad time and local time, it 
was very easy to get mixed, especially 
when we were not sure whether our hotel 
or the line we were to take ran by one or 
the other. We gained an advantage by 
going to bed by standard time and getting 
up by local time—or was it the other way? 
—butalways madeit a point toask whether 
breakfast would be by standard time or 
local time or railroad time. In addition, 
the Intercolonial Railway on its time- 
tables indicates the twenty-four hours of 





the dayin succession up to noon, and then 
thirteen o’clock, fourteen o’clock, and so 
op, to twenty-four o’clock at night. Of 
course, this is the natural and mathemat- 
ical order—but it sounded very funny 
sometimes! 

We started from Charlottetown at 7.45 
in the morning (also at 8.45), went on 
board the steamer at Summerside at 10 
o’clock (standard), crossed the Straits to 
New Brunswick, arriving at Pointe du 
Chene at 13 o’clock, changing cars at 
Pain-sick Junction (so the conductor 
shouted) at 13.45,andsoon. I telegraphed 





a friend at St. John that we should reach 
there at 17 o’clock, and promptly at that 
strange hour we rolled into the station, 
with its great, four-timed dial to increase 
the confusion of bewildered travelers. At 
half-past seventeen (to save time) we were 
on’ our way up to Fredericton, the cap- 
ital of our third Province. As it was half- 
past nineteen when we arrived, we 
could not see that beautiful little city 
until morning. O that our Corner boys 
could have seen the huge moose (should I 
say mooses?), the caribou, the tiger-cat, 
the martens, the foxes, the loons, the 
owls, in the government museum at the 
parliament house! We went to Frederic- 
ton for the sake of coming back down the 
St. John. The windings of this beautiful 
river, the rural scenery along the banks, 
the immense booms of logs, with the 
camps of the log-men, the little boats 
putting on board or taking off passengers 
in mid-stream, the two hundred Sunday 
scbool folks bound for a picnic down the 
river somewhere—all made the day’s trip 
a delightful one. 

My friend in St. John (with a fast horse) 
showed me the specialties of that enter- 
prising city—Reversible Falls (occasioned 
by the great tides), parks, immense lum- 
ber mills, etc., as long as we could see. I 
noted while there a very interesting at- 
mospheric phenomenon, which cannot 
probably be matched elsewhere on our 
continent. For hours together the air 
was filled with minute particles of vapor, 
so dense that at times one could scarcely 
see across the street; the sun itself was 
obscured and our steamer’s going out of 
the harbor, although in the broad day, 
might as well have been 
at 24 o’clock of the night. 
After a few miles the phe- 
nomenon suddenly dis- 
appeared, although it may 
have remainedinSt John 
for aught I know to this 
day! 

Two of us stopped two 
days at Eastport. That 
is in Maine, but Campo 
Bello Island, opposite the 
town, belongs to one of 
the Three Provinces, and 
there the Eastport pastor 
took us for a beautiful 
excursion. You see the 
animals I caught in my 
kodak. The heifer feed- 
ing at the edge of the 
woud may have been a 
descendant of Evange- 
line’s; the squirrel on 
the log was feeding too; 
the two ministers were feeding on rasp- 
berries! The romantic path has a roman- 
tic name, “Glen Severn,” and ends at 
‘*Herring Cove,” on the ocean side. 

In all the Three Provinces I noted one 
peculiar custom—turning to the left in- 
stead of the right. This applies to teams, 
street cars, “tram” cars, people on the 
sidewalk, or on hotel stairs. This seems 
strange to us, brought up to “keep to the 
right.”” Whence came the difference? 
What is the custom in England, “the 


mother of us all?’”’ My. Mat) 
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LESSON FOR Oct. 16 2 Chron, 24: 4-13 


The Temple Repaired 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Joash was the great-grandson of Jehosha- 
phat. He was also the great-grandson of Ahab 
and Jezebel. His grandmother had meant to 
kill him and would have succeeded but for the 
interference of the Princess Jehoshabeath and 
her husband, the good priest Jehoiada. Joash 
was neither a very good nor great king. His 
impulse to repair the temple probably came 
from Jehoiada, who was for several years the 
real ruler of Judah, and was buried among 
the kings in honor of his royal service. But 
our lesson does not direct attention so much 
to the king as to the notable revival of which 
the most conspicuous sign was the repair of 
the temple. This event, which extended 
through several years, suggests: 

I. The chief objects of religious giving. The 
temple of Solomon had stood for about a cen 
tury anda half. It had been long falling into 
decay because true religion had declined in 
Judah. A rival temple had been built in 
Jerusalem, a house of Baal. To adorn this 
house the temple of Jehovah had been robbed 
of its treasures. The people had wrecked the 
house of Baal when they enthroned the boy 
Joash as their king. But their zeal had stopped 
short of rebuilding the temple. It requires 
less consecration to destroy evil things than 
to build up good things. But when the young 
king came to years of discretion he started a 
movement to repair the house of the Lord. 

The objects of Christian giving are broader 
far than those which called for the money of 
Jews. The places in which Christians wor- 
ship bear witness by their condition to the de- 
gree of genuineness of the worshipers. No 
chureh has a controlling love for God whose 
house of worship is left to decay. But the 
church itself is the living temple now, and 
the gifts of its members are required to make 
it beautiful in all the world. In our own 
towns and cities, in the dark places of our 
own land, in Cuba and Japan and India and 
Africa, our business is to make the place of 
the Lord’s feet glorious. The object before 
us is the gathering of all lives into one spir- 
itual temple, of which Christ is the corner 
stone. He has charged us to perform this 
task and has promised his aid, saying, ‘ All 
power is given tome.” Every gift we make to 
him now is for this great purpose. 

II. The reasons for failure in giving. The 
first plans of King Joash practically came to 
nothing. There were three prominent rea- 
sons for the failure: (1) The business was left 
in the hands of the priests. They had not 
energy enough to create the impulse of a great 
popular movement. (2) The sum needed was 
very large, and they did not venture to begin 
so great an undertaking without money enough 
to warrant its completion. The decayed and 
despoiled temple required a vast deal of work 
to restore it to its glory as in Solomon’s time. 
(3) The priests could find use for what they 
did receive without attempting the larger 
work. The sacrifices, the music, the smaller 
furnishings and temporary repairs, in addi- 
tion to their own support, would absorb all 
the income. 

Substantially the same reasons have caused 
the financial failure of many churches in 
building up the kingdom of God. (1) The mat- 
ter has been left mainly in the hands of the 
pastors. The task of becoming informed of 
the world’s needs in Christian work, of under- 
standing the methods of our missionary socie- 
ties in meeting these needs and of presenting 
them to the people is a large one, and the 
study of these things is aside from those which 
many ministers are most interested to pursue. 
(2) The amount needed is so large that what 
each one gives seems of little consequence. (3) 
The pastor and parish committee find it easy 
to use for the local work all that comes to 
their hands not designated for any other pur- 
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pose, and those who give the money often 
show little interest in what is done with it. 

It was not strange that the first plans of 
Joash to repair the temple failed. It is not 
strange that churches nowadays with similar 
methods of administration fail to do much be- 
yond meeting their own necessities, nor that 
they fail to respond to the appeals of their 
pastors to quicken their spiritual life. Men 
give generously when they are stirred by great 
need which they comprehend. But when the 
support of the minister and the current ex- 
penses of the church are represented as the 
greatest need in the world, they estimate their 
ability to give accordingly. 

III. Ways to make giving successful. The 
parallel account in 2 Kings 12 must be stud- 
ied in order to understand these ways, as well 
as the passage in Chronicles. After several 
years of failure the king set plans going which 
accomplished what he sought. 

1. He made the giving for the temple a pop- 
ular movement. It became part of the service 
of worship. The contribution box was in 
sight of every worshiper. Each one who gave 
saw his gift go into the box, and as the people 
were made to see how much the temple needed 
repair, and noted how others gave, the enthusi- 
asm grew. ‘The princes and all the people 
rejoiced and brought in.’’ 

2. The king kept the money for the priests 
separate from that given to repair the temple 
[2 Kings 12: 16). The givers knew just what 
their money went for. To mix mission funds 
with money for church expenses so that giv- 
ers cannot tell the exact amount which goes 
for each purpose is to insure the largest sum 
for current local expenses, to encourage dis- 
honesty and discourage giving. 

3. The king had the accounts kept honestly 
and openly. In the earlier attempts the 
priests had got what they could and used 
what they got as they thought best. .Now 
two officers, one representing the church and 
the other the state, regularly counted the 
money and, no doubt, publicly announced the 
amounts received. The Lord’s business ought 
to be carried on with strict application of 
business methods, and the people ‘should be 
constantly kept informed of its condition. 

4, The king used the gifts to get the best 
workmen at fair prices. In the earlier at- 
tempts the unskilled priests and Levites did 
whatever repairs were done and paid them- 
selves with the money they received. Now 
men who knew their business were employed 
for what they were worth. 

The result of these businesslike methods 
was a notable revival. The people rallied 
with enthusiasm to worship Jehovah, to offer 
sacrifices and to live as pleased him. 

With many churches the first step toward 
revival must be a thorough investigation of 
their business methods, not only with refer- 
ence to their local affairs but with reference 
to their work in building the spiritual temple 
of the Lord throughout the world. With all 
churches that would spiritually prosper their 
business affairs must be pleasing to the Lord, 
and they will then be satisfactory to Chris- 
tian business men. 





‘* The Sabbath was made for man.”’ So was 
corn, but not to make into whisky. So was 
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the sea, but not for piracy. The Sabbath ang 
corn and the sea were made for man, not for 
thedevil. Remember that, my boy.— Robert J. 
Burde'te. 
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THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING 


Cardinal Manning for many years was one 
of the two or three foremost figures in the 
ranks of English Roman Catholics, not only 
pecause of his office but quite as much because 
of his commanding character. His early his- 
tory, as a member of the Anglican Church, and 
his later, as a pervert to Romanism, alike have 
special significance, especially as his change 
took place just when the Tractarian move- 
ment and the perversion of J. H. Newman 
had created profound excitement. It is not 
an easy task which his biographer, Mr. E. S. 
Purcell, undertook, but he has accomplished 
it with unusual success. He has resisted the 
temptation to extol his subject in fulsome 
eulogy, and has drawn an evidently honest and 
trustworthy picture. 

His work, the longest biography which we 
remember, also strikes us as unsurpassed in 
respect to absolute honesty. The chief ad- 
verse criticism to be made upon it is its undue 
length and fullness of detail. Such a career 
as Manning’s of course needs to be described 
somewhat minutely. But this account is too 
long and somewhat redundant. 

It is a striking fact in Cardinal Manning’s 
history that in early life he was not drawn to 
the church. He was one of that famous group 
at Oxford composed of Newman, Gladstone, 
the Wilberforces, Charles Wordsworth and 
others. But he was not conspicuous among 
them, nor then specially notable, excepting that 
in the course of his university life he attained 
distinction as a speaker at the Oxford Union. 
He was more of a reading man than an athlete 
but was a cricketer of repute. The loss of his 
father’s fortune about the time of his leaving 
college compelled him to abandon his hopes 
of a parliamentary career, and, with some 
misgivings, he yielded to the desire of his 
family and entered the Established Church. 
For seventeen years he was rector of Laving- 
ton, a small country parish in the diocese of 
Chichester, where by scrupulous diligence he 
made himself at once beloved and influential. 
But Lavington afforded a narrow field for his 
ability and ambition, and when in due time 
he was appointed archdeacon he soon made 
himself eminent by unusual capacity and en- 
ergy. This honor also gave him opportunities, 
which he fully improved, of becoming favor- 
ably known in London. A definite career, 
one of large usefulness and distinction in the 
English Church, apparently lay before him. 

He was set on liberating the Church of 
England from its bondage to the civil power. 
This was his hobby, and to this end he de- 
voted an enthusiasm which few others shared 
and which he found it impossible to fulfill in 
fact. Some honors were offered him, such as 
the sub-Almonership to the queen under the 
Archbishop of York. This he declined, with 
great reluctance and from conscientious mo- 
tives, but not without much subsequent regret. 
Others were not offered but were sought by 
him — such as the vacant preachership of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1843, which he failed to secure. 
He was considered certain to become a bishop. 
He made the most of every opportunity and 
usually illustrated great tact and power of 
concentration. In his Anglican history he 
made it his mission to reconcile conflicting 
factions or schools in the church and attained 
a high degree of success. But in later life 
he was less conciliatory. He cannot be said 
to have entered the Anglican Church with 
any profoundly spiritual conviction of the 
duty and privilege of preaching the gospel, 
although he was a zealous parish minister. 
During this part of his life he was largely, as 
later he was chiefly, an ecclesiastical politician. 
Apparently he was not conscious how far this 
was true of him, and it is only fair to admit 
that his interest in spiritual things appears to 
have deepened considerably with the lapse of 


years, 
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About 1851, after three or four years of 
struggle, he became a Roman Catholic. He 
was not one of the Tractarians, although in- 
timately acquainted with most of them. Nor 
was he, strictly speaking, led to Rome as a 
result of that movement, although its influ- 
ence undoubtedly affected him. He pursued 
an independent but parallel course to the same 
goal. The secret of the influence of the pa- 
pacy over him was its claim of absolute, in- 
vincible authority. How such a man could 
have been led to accept the infallible author- 
ity of the Roman Catholic Church is hard to 
be understood, excepting as one realizes the 
influence of his peculiar temperament and 
training as an Anglican. As a Romanist he 
soon became a power, and in time Archbishop 
of Westminster and finally cardinal, and the 
narrative of his work for the Roman Church 
in England is instructive in its revelation of 
his energy, persistency and the large measure 
of success which he attained. In later life he 
became something of a social reformer, identi- 
fying himself with the settlement of labor 
troubles, the improvement of the dwellings of 
the poor, and kindred philanthropic works, 
and when he died he was widely known and 
respected by all classes outside of, as well as 
within, his own church. For many years he 
was a great power at the Vatican, and after 
the death of Pius IX., his friend and patron 
for many years, he was prominent in electing 
the present pope. His relation with the pa- 
pacy during the rule of Pius 1X. was exceed- 
ingly close, and the change when a compara- 
tive stranger ascended the throne of the 
church, although inevitable, none the less was 
a grave disadvantage to him. 

After he went into the papal church he 
became a greater power among men but lived 
more apart. It is pathetic to observe how 
few there were to whom he felt bound by any 
tie of tender friendship and sympathy. Glad- 
stone long was one of his closest friends and 
most trusted advisers, but he had an estrange- 
ment from Gladstone which lasted for a dozen 
years and then was made up, only to be re- 
newed at the time of the Vatican Council, 
never again to be healed. He seems to have 
preferred a life of seclusion, neither com- 
pletely trusting nor sincerely caring for any 
one outside of two or three blood relatives 
whom he rarely saw. His intimacy with Mgr. 
Gilbert, the domestic prelate of the pope, 
which was singularly confidential and gave 
Manning unusual means of carrying out his 
desires for the Roman Church in England, 
was an alliance of ecclesiastical politicians 
rather than the co-operation of friends. Man- 
ning as a Roman Catholic devoted himself to 
bearing witness in religious things to the 
unity of the church, the divine rule of faith, 
the infallibility of the church and of its head, 
the office of the Holy Ghost in the body and 
in its members, and the temporal power of 
the vicar of our Lord, and in secular mat- 
ters to the education of children in the Roman 
Catholic faith, the saving people from intem- 
perance and the raising of the quality of the 
priesthood. He was loyal throughout to these 
aims and accomplished something for most of 
them, and for several much. As we have said 
already, he became conspicuous in later years 
in aid of social reforms. But it is singular, 
yet not wholly surprising to the reader, that 
his so persistent policy for the development 
of the Roman Church in England speedily 
was reversed in important respects by his 
successor. 

Manning, in spite of his excellence and abil- 
ity, was a man of narrow views and keen 
prejudices. He was governed more than he 
suspected by personal feeling. He was ruled 
by jealousy in a surprising degree. From 
Newman, for example, he was early and per- 
manently estranged, evidently because of his 
own jealousy, and it is not too much to say 
that he pursued Newman with a hostility 
almost amounting to persecution, and never 
provoked. He was domineering, even to ar- 
rogance, and incapable of welcoming the sug- 
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gestions of others, and, had he been in any 
lower position, he would have been trouble- 
some to his superiors. He would not allow 
others to labor in their own ways, even with 
hearty recognition of his legitimate authority. 
He opposed the Jesuits systematically and 
vigorously from first te last. The schemes of 
service which Dr. Newman and his friends 
devised, and which apparently would have 
been of large benefit to the church, he hin- 
dered, and, so far as possible, crushed relent- 
lessly. In what he did not originate he did 
not believe. What he could not control he 
would not allow to exist, if he could prevent 
it. The reader gains the impression of a keen, 
shrewd, persistent, masterful intellect in Man- 
ning with little heart to balance it. He was 
kindly in manner, gentle to his converts and 
his secretaries, for example, but not warm- 
hearted or large-hearted. He could not take 
broad views of the church or of truth. He 
did not care to. He selected for himself cer- 
tain channels of belief and service and delib- 
erately poured all the energy of his faith and 
life into them, concentrating his powers upon 
certain aims, and naturally accomplishing 
much in connection with them, but never liv- 
ing, or even appreciating, the life of the high- 
est, noblest leadership. He came nearest to 
this in his philanthropic service in the later 
years of his life, but even the remarkable im- 
pression which his death caused throughout 
England, greatly deepened, doubtless, by its 
coincidence with the death of the royal Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale, was no proof of 
the long endurance of his reputation or influ- 
ence, He did much which will live, but by 
no means as much as most men in his position 
probably would have done. 

One of the most striking features of these 
volumes is their frank revelations of the inner 
character and history of Roman Catholicism. 
The absolute honesty of Mr. Parcell as a bi- 
ographer and historian could not have been: 
displayed more conclusively. He is a devout 
and loyal Roman Catholic, who believes that 
his church can afford to have the truth told 
about it, but he seems to us to have dealt it, 
more or less unconsciously, a blow which it 
hardly can help feeling. But we do not see 
how he could have done otherwise. The be- 
littling and unworthy vanity which Manning 
displayed so clearly, and his ignoble jealousy 
of Newman ; the petty and contemptible rival- 
ries among English Roman Catholics and 
their apathy and indifference to the progress 
of the church; and the free and detailed 
sketch of the game of politics as it is played 
at the Vatican, especially in connection with 
the election of a pope—these are revelations 
from the inside of the Roman Catholic Church 
which will not be new to some readers, but 
which to many will be not only new: but star- 
tling. The claims of that church to unity in 
regard to either faith or conduct seem ludi- 
crous in view of the declarations of this work. 

As for Manning himself, one sometimes 
hardly can acquit him of actual duplicity. 
For example, how he can have remained in 
the Anglican Church for two years or more 
after he had consciously become a Roman 
Catholic—preaching, arguing, instructing the 
laity, and charging the clergy as a devoted 
Anglican, repeatedly asserting in the most 
emphatic terms his loyalty—without self-con- 
tempt and shame is beyond belief. It was not 
the conduct of a Christian or an honest man, 
No excuse can justify it. It was cowardly 
and dishonorable. No wonder that the news 
of his perversion, coming as it did upon the 
top of such loud and diversified protestations 
of devotion to the Anglican Church, alienated 
so many of his former friends. That he was 
conscientious in his change need not be 
doubted, but that he could not always be 
trusted to deal sensitively with matters of 
either conscience or mere honor is obvious 
from more than one fact in his career. He 
was a strange mixture of good and evil, as 
well as of strength and weakness. He came 
very near to being one of the great men of 
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this century, but he missed being one. As 
his biographer truly says, “Genius, or the 
highest order of intellectual power... was 
denied to him. Massive and profound and 
subtle thought, penetrating, as far as the 
natural limits allow, into the origin of things 
human and divine, which constitutes the 
thinker, was not his. Neither was he pos- 
sessed of the divine affiatus, the poet’s gift, 
which gives light and glow and warmth and a 
life that never dies to the works of an in- 
spired writer” [II. 717]. He was not a great 
thinker or a great orator. He was not even a 
far-sighted leader. For instance, his scheme 
of a Catholic university, for which he persist- 
ently labored for years, was doomed from the 
outset to fail, as most leading Roman Catho- 
lics in England pereeived from the first. But 
he could not be prevailed upon to see that any 
scheme which he favored could fail. 

He was much more able as an organizer and 
active worker than Cardinal Newman, his 
great contemporary. But he neither had nor 
deserved anything like the wide and lasting 
influence of Newman. The sincerity, pro- 
fundity and tender spiritual earnestness of 
Newman’s character and writings have se- 
cured him the lasting regard of Christian peo- 
ple, apart from the Roman Catholic Church 
as well as within it. Manning rapidly is be- 
ing forgotten outside of his own church, and 
his aims and methods are not adhered to 
therein with special loyalty tohim. That for 
many years he was one of the distinguished 
leaders of English Romanism, that he accom- 
plished much of present and permanent value 
in its behalf, that he had many noble quali- 
ties and some great ones, and that he gained a 
wider and somewhat tenderer hold on public 
affection in the later years of his life than he 
previously had secured is true. But he was 
neither a true statesman nor a great spiritual 
leader. It is the honor of his biographer that, 
with such temptations to overstate the facts 
and in spite of the difficulty of not overstating 
them in many respects, he has held his course 
calmly, impartially and successfully, disloyal 
neither to the just claims of friendship and 
admiration on the one hand nor to those of 
historical and biographical integrity on the 
other. Both for its light upon the career of 
Manning and for its collateral information 
about ecclesiastical English, and even Euro- 
pean, history during the period of Manning’s 
career the work of Mr. Purcell possesses rare 
value. {Macmillan Co. $3.50.) 

STORIES. 

Boston readers will be profound]y interested 
in a Boston novel, The Puritans [Houghton, 
Miftlin & Co. $1.50], by Prof. Arlo Bates. 
Primarily it is a love story, and is developed 
with genuine skill and delicacy. It alsois a 
sketch of society, and is keen and searching. 
Furthermore, it is a study of religion. The 
various fads which are, or have been, promi- 
nent—such as Spiritualism, faith healing and 
the tendency to run after foreign mystics— 
receive attention, and something of the inner 
life of the High Church Episcopal clergy is 
described, in vivid contrast with the views and 
methods of the Broad and the Low Church 
parties. One sometimes suspects the author 
of making fun of religion, if not actually 
sneering at it, and in some respects his plot is 
daring almost to extravagance. But the under- 
current of the book, which comes to the sur- 
face at times, especially toward the end, is 
that of a reverent and honest belief in God 
and in religion, not the less sincere or trust- 
worthy because phrased in terms unconven- 
tional and unusual in the schools. Itis not 
true, as the author sometimes seems to imply, 
that it makes no difference what a man be- 
lieves provided he is sincere. But it is true, 
as he has taught with definiteness, that the 
narrow-mindedness of the ecclesiastic who 
substitutes the church for its Master in his 
allegiance, and who shuts himself off by arti- 
ficial restrictions from most of the living, 
working, suffering world of men and women 
among whom he lives, is as far from repre- 
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senting true Christianity as is the frivolous, 
selfish career of ultra-fashionable puppets. 
As a piece of literary work this story bears 
close examination. It is planned and executed 
with skill. It is a pleasure to study its sen- 
tences and to appreciate how accurately, yet 
with how little semblance of effort, they con- 
vey their intended meaning. But the work is 
more than a piece of literary mechanism. It 
throbs with vitality. It deals with the lower 
and the higher moods of humanity alike and 
its influence is helpful. Moreover it is a spir- 
ited and touching love story. 

Raoul and Iron Hand [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50] leads the reader back to the France of 
the fourteenth century, and, taking its text 
in the outbreaks of the peasantry exasperated 
beyond endurance by the cruel oppressions to 
which they were subjected by their superiors, 
it describes the knightly and popular life of 
the time with charmivg picturesqueness and 
with apparently a large degree of fidelity. 
The boys and girls will enjoy it and the book 
deserves to be a Christmas favorite. 

The Boys with Old Hickory (Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50] is one of the War of 1812 series. 
Mr. E. T. Tomlinson has written it, and it 
covers the closing period of that war. It 
blends instruction with entertainment skill- 
fully, is informing without any trace of ped- 
antry, and amusing. because it is true to what 
is amusing in life. It is an agreeable and in 
some respects a permanently serviceable book. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s latest, Two Biddi- 
cut Boys({Century Co. $1.50], is equally lively 
and is a strong story of personal adventure. 
Although it deals with a sharper and his ad- 
ventures, the impression which it leaves is 
not injurious. It is largely the story of a dog, 
and the boys and girls will characterize it as 
among the most readable works of its volumi- 
nous author, even if it be not quite so valua- 
ble in some other respects as some of his 
former books. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The most recent volume in the new Bio- 
graphical Edition of Thackeray’s writings is 
Contributions to Punch, etc. [Harper & Bros. 
$1.75). A fine portrait of the author serves as 
the frontispiece and embodies miscellaneous 
contributions to Punch, some verses, the story 
of the next French Revolution, novels by em- 
inent hands, etc. It is illustrated amusingly 
in the adroit fashion of the author, which is 
much more effective than many which are far 
more skillful from the point of view of the art 
world. 

Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant [H. S. 
Stone & Co.], is a collection in two vol- 
umes of plays by Bernard Shaw, the Eng- 
lish dramatist. Each volume has a lively 
preface and the seven plays, Widowers’ 
Houses, the Philanderers and Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, which the author calls unpleasant 
plays, in the first volume, and You Never Can 
Tell, Arms and the Man, Candida, and the 
Man of Destiny, the four plays which he tells 
us are pleasant, in the second volume, make 
up two tasteful books which we commend to 
the attention of committees in search of mate- 
rial for private theatricals and similar enter- 
tainments. The author is an expert in his 
line and his plays are popular in England. 
They are less known in this country, but they 
appear to be inspired by dramatic sense and 
spirit. 


NOTES 

—— Edmondo de Amicis, who has been in 
the Italian parliament as a deputy from Turin, 
has resigned. 

—— Mr. Hall Caine’s next story probably 
will be called The Drunkard and is to be pub- 
lished serially. 

—— The largest circulation of any English 
newspaper is that of Lloyd’s, which issues 
more than a million copies a week. 

—— Vailima, the Samoan home so closely 
associated with the last years of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, has been dismantled and given up. 
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—— Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D., of New York, 
has written a book on The Apostles’ Creed 
which the Congregational Publishing Society 
is about to issue. 


—— For a very just and delightful paper on 
The Southern States in Recent American Lit- 
erature, see the first of what we trust may 
prove a considerable series in Literature, of 
Sept. 10, by Mr. Howells. 


—The Arena will close its career with the 
October issue. It has devoted itself to social, 
ethical, economical and religious themes with 
considerable ability. It has been somewhat 
radical but has given hearings to all sides, 
Lately it has supported free silver and the 
Chicago platform, which may have something 
to do with its failure. 


— A collection of rare Americana, includ- 
ing early American Bibles and school-buoks, a 
number of volumes relating to the famous 
Junius controversy, and some valuable his- 
torical manuscripts, among which are auto- 
graphs of Franklin and several of William 
Penn’s deeds, is soon to be sold by Davis «& 
Harvey, of Philadelphia. 


— Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll writes thus 
pleasantly in The Bookman of Mr. G. W. 
Cable : 


I should think no American author who 
has visited England of late has seen so much 
of our society as Mr. Cable. He has been 
warmly welcomed and entertained by many of 
our most distinguished people—in fact the 
kindness shown has been without limit. Un- 
fortunately his readings have been confined to 
private houses. It would not be possible for 
any one to get large public gatherings at this 
season of the year, but if Mr. Cable chooses to 
dare the wintry terrors of our climate, he will 
without difficulty find large and enthusiastic 
audiences all over the country. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Miflin:& Co. Boston. 
A per rik OF TRUTH. By Eliza Orne White. pp. 


pp. 379. 
By Mary Johnston. 


THE tala dieting SALLY. By James Otis. 


Pp. 


THE BIBLIOTAPH AND Ones PEOPLE. By Leon 
H. Vincent. pp. 233. $1. 
Ginn & Co. paid. 
THE MASON SCHOOL Music CoURSE. Book II 
pp. 111. 40 cents. 
THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D. pp. 780. $3 25. 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTE 
GRAL CALCULUS. By James M. Taylor, LL. D. 
pp. 269. $2.15 
L C. Page & Co. Boston. 
wee Fag FOLLY. By Maria Louise Pool. 


wis etre st are: Selected by KatherineS. Page. 
pp. 233. $1.25. 
MiIpst THE WILD ae 
Joékai. pp. 263. $1.2 
Lee retinas Boston 
THE Boys WITH OLD Hickory. 
Tomlinson. pp. 352. $1 50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. 
378. $1.50. 


By Maurus 


“by Everett T. 


New York. 


WAR MEMORIES OF A CHAPLAIN. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. pp. 421. .00. 

sabi el bo. AND ACRE. By G. A. Henty. pp. 

UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. By G. A. 
Henty. pp. 386. $1.50. 

ey 8 Ay THE BORDER. By G. A. Henty. 


mM . Lue , oat WILL IN THE HISTORY OF 


PHILOSOPHY. By Archibald Alexander. pp. 
357. $1.60. 

THE area OF A YANKEE Boy. By H. E. Ham- 
blén. pp. 339. $1.50. 


THE GoEDE “VROUW OF MANA-HA-TA. By eri 
John King Van Rensselaer. pp. 418. $2. 

FIsHIN’ JIMMY. By Annie T. + tflustrated 
by Alice Barber Stephens. pp. 6 

WoORLDLY WAYS AND BYWAYs. By Eliot Greg- 
ory. pp. 281. $1.50. 

Century Co. New York. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM. By Charles W. Eliot, 
LL.D. pp. 418. $2.00. 

Two Bippicvut Boys. By J. T. Trowbridge. pp. 
286. $1.50. 

THROUGH THE EARTH. By Clement Fezandié. 
pp. 238. $1.50. 

agep AMERICANS. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. pp. 


GALLOPS. By David Gray. pp. 226. $1.2 

DENISE AND NED TOODLES. By Gabaite E. 
Jackson, pp. 224. $1.25. 

A PRIMER OF HERALDRY FOR AMERICANS. By 
Edward 8. Holden. $1.00. 

THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
pp. 279. fa 50. 

Mead & Co. New York. 

A eyo rf ‘or fast STORIES. By Jane Barlow. 
pp. 3 

IN pen TO PRAYER. By Ian Maclaren and 
Others. pp. 124. 75 cents. 

St. MARK’S: VENICE. bad Alexander Robertson, 

D. D. pp. 376. $3.00 
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A high-grade illustrated weekly magazine, equal in tone and 
character to the best of the monthlies. In‘addition to the best 
original matter obtainable, the Post will present each week the 
best in the newspapers, periodicals and books of the world. It 
will aim to be to contemporary literature what a Salon exhibit is 
to art, bringing together the choicest bits of literature from all 
modern sources and giving them a deserved place together, ‘on 
the line.’ We have the literary resources 
of the world to draw upon. The best 
writers of the world are practically a 
retained corps of contributors. It would 
be impossible for any magazine, no matter 
how boundless its wealth, to obtain, as 
original matter, the wealth of literature we have to 
offer weekly. “The handsome illustrations in the 
Post are original. 

To introduce it into your family, it will be mailed 
every week from now to January 1, 1899, on receipt of 


ONLY TEN CENTS, “s:, 


(The tegular subscription is $2.50 per year) 






THE: CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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The best all-around hymn-book 
now in the field.’’ 


THE CHURCH HYMNARY, 


BY EDWIN A. BEDELL. 


There are mony good hymn-books in the 
market, but only ome compact in form, 
beautiful in appearance, which contains, with 
994 hymns; over 800 separate tunes, so arrang 
that with a very large proportion of the hymns 
a choice is given ween one or more old, 
familiar tunes and others of the modern 
— school. There is, therefore, no other 
boo _ — adapted to the varying needs of 
the churches. 

Among the churches which have adopted 
and introduced The Church Bymaety within 
the past ten months, after a careful exami- 
nation and comparison with the leading hymn- 
books in the market, we may mention: 

The First Cong’l Church, Hart- 
ford, Ct.. Rev. C. M. Lamson, ‘D. D., Pastor, 
900 copies. 

The Brick Presb. Church, 5th Ave. 
and 837th St., New York City, Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D. D., Pastor, 1,025 copies. 

Kent St. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Rev. Lewis Francis, Pastor, 250 copies. 

Market St. Cong’l Church, Oak- 
land, Cal., Rev. E. S. Chapman, D.D., 
Pastor, 300 copies. 

First Reformed Church, Albany, 
N. W., Rev. E. P. Johnson, D. D., Pastor, 
450 copies. 

Cong’! Church, Wallingford, Ct., 
Rev. John J. Blair, Pastor, 300 copies. 

It is still “‘the richest collection of hymns 
and tunes ever offered to the churches,’ and 
unquestionably ‘“‘ the best all-around hymn- 
book for church use now in the field.”’ 

A returnable copy of The Church Hymnary, 
with Rev. Dr. Van Dyke’s Psalter, based on the 
Authorized Version, and Rev. Dr. T. Ralston 
Smith’s Psalter, based on the Revised Version. will 
be sent free to clergymen and music committees 
for examination with a view to introduction. 


PRAISE SONGS 


BY ARTHUR H. DADMUN. 


‘*An ideal book for churches not able to 
bear the expense of a larger hymnal, while 
desiring to use in God’s worship excellent and 
pure hymns and tunes.”—Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 

Perfectly adapted to the requirements of 
Christian Associations, Schools, Colleges, 
Christian Endeavor, Epworth League and 
similar societies that demand a cheap book 
but are not content with cheap hymns and 
cheap tunes. 

Returnable copies will be sent free to clergymen 
and music committees. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co., 


29, 31 and 33 East Nineteenth St., New York. 


D Pieces to Speak 
a 4 NV} A S BUALe: to eet up Fascinating Sun. 
° ren day School Entertainment—all 10¢, 
J. & P. B. MYEKS, 8 John 8t., N. ¥ 
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Laudes Domini 
For the Prayer-Meeting 


40 CENTS 


BY THE QUANTITY. 
The largest and best book for 
the money. Full cloth. 
Thousands of churches are 
using it. Sample copy sent free 
to pastors or committees. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Extracted from the Four Gospels and arranged 
by JEAN pu Bvy, Pu. D., J. U. D., Instructor 
in the Amity Bible Workers’ School, New 
York City. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


“IT regard Dr. Jean du Buy’s P 
the ethical and spiritual teachings of Jesus as a unique 
and valuable aid to Bible study. Following the tex 
of the Revised Version of the New Testament, an 
classifying the reported sayings of Jesus by topics and 
thus making them easily accessible for reference, the 
Gospel teaching is simplified and made so clear that no 

tary . This little book will be in- 
valuable tothe Sunday-school teacher. and as a reference 
book for ministers and all students of Christian life and 
doctrine.”—Dr. Lewis G. Janes . A., Director of the 
Cambridge Conferences and of the Monsalvat School of Com- 
parative Religion. 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H.WEST, Publisher, Boston. 
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Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Pearose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missi les; pr t P 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 














The Paper in 





His Pocket . 


is an indication of a boy’s taste and character, and 
much of his success in life depends on the answer 
to the question, “What is the paper in his pocket?” 
Does it draw him upward or drag him downward? 
If he carries YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEEKLY in his 
pocket to read in odd moments it is bound to 
make him a brighter and better boy. Youne 
PEOPLE'S WEEKLY is a paper with a purpose. That 
it succeeds in arousing young folks’ interest and 
sustaining it from week to week and year to year 
is shown by its circulation of nearly 225,000 copies a 
week. If you know a boy who should be learning 
to like good reading, see that he is supplied with 


Young People’s Weekly 


It is illustrated handsomely by the peg in 

and white, also in colors. Its circulation should be doubled this 

year. The boys and girls are wy 4 for it. The way to give 

them a trial of it for several months is 

JUST THIS: To make new friends we will send 
Young People’s Weekly for four 

months for only 10 ne ee order reaches us before 

Jan 1, 1899. lar su n price, 60 cents a 

year; to’ schools or clubs of three, cents a year. Sample 

copies . Address 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Scotch Evangelist 

Rev. John Robertson’s meetings have been 
one of the religious events in the down-town 
section. Bromfield Street Church has been 
filled daily at noon. At times the seating 
capacity of the auditorium has been inade. 
quate. The Glasgow preacher was here at 
Tremont Temple two years ago. He also as- 
sisted Mr. Moody during the World’s Fair 
meetings. 

A warm-hearted, winning, natural manner 
seems to be the clew to Mr. Robertson’s hold 
on his hearers. Hearty, frequent Amens fol- 
low his utterance of a practical spiritual 
truth or homely, pat illustration. There isa 
noticeable Scottish accent. He knows how to 
tella good story. His is an earnest plea for 
Christlike, holy living. The subjects are va- 
ried but are all given a practical turn. A 
typical theme was The Stages in the Chris- 
tian Life—the Atonement, Service, the Fruits 
of Holiness to the Everlasting Life. Holi- 
ness, he said, is a fruit and not a flower. 
Companionship with God puts a sparkle on 
the daily routine. 

The success of the evening evangelistic 
services in Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, has 
been proportionate. Mr. Robertson will con- 
tinue his labors in Boston another week. 


Mr. Mills’s Meetings 

Rev. B. Fay Mills is to continue his labors 
in Boston on the plan of the Music Hall meet- 
ings of last year, but net formally under Uni- 
tarian auspices. His movement assumes to 
be independent, relying for its financial basis 
on the contributions of themany. Cards with 
this in view are issued and widely distributed. 
The initial gathering filled Hollis Street The- 
ater, Sunday evening. There were the usual 
popular features in the form of orchestra and 
chorus. His theme was The Germs of a Greater 
Religion. A new departure is the Sunday 
afternoon open parliament or “forum,” con- 
ducted by Mr. Mills for the discussion of re- 
ligious and sociological questions. On Friday 
evenings a sociological section, for which a 
fee is charged, is led by Professor Parsons 
of the Boston University Law School. A 
“fellowship meeting’? convenes on Monday 
nights. With the exception of Sunday even- 
ings the meetings are all held in Parker Me- 
morial. 
A Promisiog Program 

The Boston Union of primary and junior 
Sunday school teachers met at Park Street 
Chureb, Saturday afternoon, to inaugurate the 
fourteenth season of the organization. Miss 
Vella, the teacher-in-chief, will this year have 
the assistance of Miss Annie S. Burpee of 
Berkeley Temple, Mrs. H. B. Eager of Brook- 
line, Miss Alice Metcalf of Union Church and 
Mrs. N. T. Whitaker of the Ruggles Street 
Church. 
The Winthrop Club 

The attendance at the bimonthly meeting 
of this club was unusually large last Monday 
to give a greeting to Rev. D. P. Birnie, one of 
its members who has been absent for three 
years and a half as pastor of the First Church 
in Honolulu. He gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the Hawaiian Islands, their political 
condition and religious life. The discussion 
which followed was carried on by Hon. Gor- 
ham Gilman, Rev. A. S. Twombly, D. D., and 
others who have spent more or less time on 
the islands. The view generally expressed 
was that our Government ought now to see to 
it that the native Hawaiians should have a 
fair chance in their own country, and that they 
should not be crowded to the wall either by 
ambitious Americans or by Japanese or Chi- 
nese immigrants. All united in paying 4 
high tribute to the work of American mis- 
sionaries in Hawaii and to the Christian in- 
fluence of their children. 





I should not expect to find what is above 
nature anywhere if there were not something 
above nature every where.— Edward Caird. 
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New Hampshire Congregationalists in Session 


After forty-six years the General Associa- 
tion of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches of New Hampshire returned for its 
annual session to Pittsfield. Three beautiful 
days, an excellent program, the unbounded 
hospitality of the people and the cordial wel- 
come of the pastor, Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, made 
the gathering memorable. Two hundred and 
five persons registered as delegates, repre- 
senting ninety-nine churches. Of the 152 
persons present when the association previ- 
ously met with the church, but twelve are 
living. Three of these were in attendance: 
Rev. Edward Robie, Rev. Joshua Wellman, 
D. D., and Deacon J. S. R. Brown. A feature 
of the sessions was the music supplied by a 
well-trained chorus and the gospel solos of 
W. 0. Crowell. The church was tastefully 
decorated, prominence being given to the na- 
tional colors. 

THE SERMON 


At the opening session Rev. B. W. Lock- 
hart, D. D., preached upon The Blessedness 
of the Life of Faith. He said: To the 
question, What is the chief object of hu- 
man life? there have been two main answers, 
happiness and goodness. And these schools 
of Epicurus and Plato have persisted to our 
own time. The choice that confronts us is 
one between some present pleasure and that 
which makes for enduring life. Shall I daw- 
dle on the road of commonplace morality or 
shall I set myself to climb the hights? This 
is the chief question. Faith is the true an- 
swer. Faith is the builder of life. If you 
lose or lack faith you will live out your lower 
impulses; you will glut thé senses for a few 
days with the brute and then die. 

The preacher portrayed vividly the horri- 
ble effects of skepticism in inducing utter 
sadness, pessimism, fatalism, bratalism and 
cynicism. The New Testament conception of 
man is of one who is blessed. He does not 
despair but presses forward, a pilgrim bound 
for the city of God. The church consists of 
men organized by faith in God in the true 
spirit and service of spiritual things—the so- 
ciety of the blessed life. Against the denials 
of life stands the church. Humanity thus 
organized in faith, hope and love will endure. 
We have cause for permanent enthusiasm and 
love for the church. 

The Lord’s Supper was then celebrated, 
Rev. Edward Robie and Dr. Wellman offici- 
ating. Following this service the association 
chose as moderator Dr. Lockhart; scribe, 
Rey. J. G. Robertson; assistant scribe, Rev. 
W. T. Bartley. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL INTERESTS 


On Wednesday morning Rev. F. G. Clark 
presented resolutions upon ministerial stand- 
ing which were referred to a committee of 
three. The opening discussion was upon The 
Sunday School—first as to its social value, 
introduced by Rey. Archibald McCord. He 
considered the school as an evangelistic 
agency for reaching the home, as the children 
radiate its influences, also as having possibil- 
ities in the direction of building up the church 
from without. Rev. John Thorpe treated the 
Sunday School as an Educator. Its mission 
is to supplement the pulpit teaching, to lessen 
vice by the diffusion of Christian knowledge. 
Interesting reports from the Andover Com- 
mencement and the National Council were 
given by Rev. T. E. Clapp, D. D., and Rev. 
Cyrus Richardson, D, D. 

A stirring address in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was delivered by 
Rev. G, H. Gutterson. He declared that while 
industrial training was absolutely necessary, 
other schools for the training of teachers 
were indispensable. Twenty thousand nor- 
mal graduates from six universities are now 
at work in the Southland. 


General Association at Pittsfield, Sept. 27-29 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


This theme was considered first as A Vital 
Obligation, by Rev. F. W. Burrows. To his 
mind every obligation is vital as essential to 
life. A basis for church membership will 
appear in what we see it to be. It needs a 
more earnest presentation. Membership in 
the church contains the privilege of the Spir- 
it’s presence, a right to draw help from the 
institution of the pastorate, the guidance of 
God and the benefits of the sacrament. Such a 
life can never be the result of an individual 
state of mind or heart, it is a social thing, a 
universal obligation of discipleship, therefore 
a universal privilege. The Essential Condi- 
tions of Membership were clearly and simply 
stated by Rev. G. H. Reed. They are the 
personal acceptance of Christ by mind, heart 
and will, with a stronger emphasis upon the 
church covenant as standing for righkteous- 
ness and compelling confidence. Rev. L. H. 
Thayer spoke upon the Substitute for Revi- 
valistic Methods in Securing Decision. He 
believed in persuasion and producing an at- 
mosphere in which a declaration for Christ 
could be made. A pastor’s class for young 
people, dealing with the important questions 
of Christian life and church membership, 
may be very helpful. Much can and should 
be done by home influences exerted by both 
parents. On the part of the church there 
should ever be a spirit of expectancy working 
and waiting for the conversion of the youth. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW 


The review of the year’s work of the 
churches was presented by Rev. S. L. Ger- 
ould, D. D., statistical secretary. He noted 
that four ordinations and one installation had 
occurred in the State. There have been no 
deaths in the pastorate. As annalist of the 
association, he had placed 1,200 important 
documents in the archives of the Historical 
Society and the State Library. Rev. C. F. 
Roper, secretary, reported a membership of 
20,400 in the churches, 21,047 in Sunday 
schools and 8,500 in the Y. P. S.C. E.; 152 
churches have made a gain of 195 members. 
Interesting comments upon the general fea- 
tures of the work were read from pastors 
throughout the State. The ontlook was gen- 
erally hopeful. 


PRESIDENT HYDE’S CONTRIBUTION 


Of special value and timeliness was the ad- 
dress by Pres. W. DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin 
College upon The Reorganization of Our 
Faith. He said: On the intellectual side of 
our religious life we are confronted by a 
critical condition. We should vary much in 
an expression of the intellectual aspects of the 
faith we hold in common. The current creed 
of Christendom is a chaos of contradiction. 
It is high time to attack this chaos, resolve it 
into its elements and reorganize our faith 
into a form which shall at the same time com- 
mand the assent of honest and the devotion 
of earnest men. The problem is not mechan- 
ical but vital. 

What is the living germ? It is nothing less 
than the disposition to do the will of God. 
Unlike the animal, man knows something of 
the laws of nature; something of the feelings 
and interests of his fellows. In addition to 
himself he shares in degree the consciousness 
of universal life which is one aspect of the 
consciousness of God. He may assert his pri- 
vate interests and be concerned in others as 
his own. He may accept the divine will as 
the standard of his own just and generous 
action, in which he rises to holiness of char- 
acter and fellowship with God. This princi- 
ple rightly comprehended covers the whole 
life. 

The man who has this disposition has God 


in his life, Christ in his heart, the Holy Spirit 
in his soul. Yet, though it is the main thing, 
it is not all. The foundation is not the struc- 
tare. The oil requires the confining lamp and 
the conducting wick. The nucleus must have 
the enveloping protoplasm. The error of con- 
servative orthodoxy has been to confound the 
two. Liberalism errs in a mechanical separa- 
tion of principle and embodiment, and a tend- 
ency to dispense with the latter wholly. 

An effective spiritual and social movement 
must have a human head, a real master. Christ 
is such. When he is thus accepted it is nat- 
ural to identify him with the will he embodies, 
and to worship him as divine. Contact with a 
perfect conductor is contact with the battery 
itself. The book and the mind of the author 
areone. If Christ is the historic bearer and the 
personal expression and ultimate spiritual in- 
terpreter of God’s will, to call him less than 
divine is to empty the very name of. God of all 
that gives it worth and renders it worshipful. 
To deny divinity to Christ is to relegate all 
divinity to a far-off shadowy realm of meta- 
physical inquiry. If he whose meat and drink 
it was to do God’s will be not divine, then the 
days of faith in a living God are numbered, 
and the foot of the agnostic is at the door to 
carry out the corpse. The Holy Spirit dwell- 
ing in devout and humble hearts is not merely 
like God but is God. Seen thus the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit is self-evident. This and 
previously statéd truth develop out of expe- 
rience in doing the will of God. Whether you 
put them together and label the product doc- 
trine of the Trinity, isa minor matter. New 
Testament writers did not find it necessary to 
do so. 

Start with a clear faith in a living God, re- 
vealed in Christ, socially present in the spirit 
of Christian life today, and all other doctrines 
of religion follow. If there is a holy will 
all that falls short of it, or is inconsistent with 
the character of Christ, is sin. It is original 
in the sense of resulting from participation in 
human nature, which as a matter of course 
seeks first its own good. It deepens into guilt 
when consciously contrasted with the good 
which God’s will and Christ and the life of 
the Spirit represent. Conversion takes place 
when these appeal to us and are followed by 
us. The man who makes the will of God for all 
men’s good his own is sure to find heaped upon 
himself the burden and misery it always car- 
ries in its train. He begins to understand why 
Christ was a man of sorrows, and why he must 
needs suffer on the cross. It is by the expe- 
rience of earnest service and unflinching sac- 
rifice for the triumph of God’s will and man’s 
good that the atonement must be understood. 
This life demands socially effective organiza- 
tion and expression. It must be officered, 
have time and place of meeting, articles of 
agreement as to the principles of this better 
life, literature, ceremony and modes of com- 
munion with Father, Son and Spirit, the Sab- 
bath, creeds, ministers and deacons. The 
Bible, hymns, order of worship, the sacraments 
—these are at hand. The form is not sacred 
nor essential, but the binding of men together 
in doing the will of God, 

The reorganized faith of the future will not 
be such a very different faith from that of the 
fathers. Yet it will be rooted in a central 
spiritual insight, bound together by logical re- 
lations in a rational order of subordinations, 
instead of tied mechanically together in a pro- 
miscuous bundle by tight cords of blind tradi- 
tion and unverified authority. In that reor- 
ganization the simple doing of the concrete 
will of God must be the center of which all 
other doctrines are the circumference. 


THE WOMEN’S MEETING 


The ninety-third anniversary of the New 
Hampshire Female Cent Institution was 
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held on Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. J. B. 
Walker acted as temporary chairman. The 
address given by Mrs. I. N. Blodgett upon 
Old Things and New was full of interesting 
and valuable reminiscence. It described es- 
pecially the organization of what Mrs. Blod- 
gett called ‘the first Oberlin’’—a co educa- 
tional school for whites and blacks, opened in 
1835, at Canaan, N. H. Behind it stood N. P. 
Rogers, Parker Willis and other early anti- 
slavery thinkers. When opened the school 
had twenty-eight white children and fourteen 
blacks, coming from Worcester, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. Among them 
was Thomas Gannet, afterwards United 
States minister to Liberia, and Dr. Alex. 
Crummell, once rector of St. Luke’s Church 
in Washington. The society elected Mrs. 
W. D. Knapp, president; Miss Annie A. 
McFarland, treasurer; Miss Alice B. Nims, 
secretary. Four thousand, seventy-two dol- 
lars were raised last year. 

At the annual session of the Ministers’ and 
Widows’ Charitable Fund Mr. Charles Page 
presided. Rey. T. E. Clapp, D. D., delivered 
the address, in which he described the preca- 
rious position of the minister, his likelihood 
not to accumulate savings for old age be- 
cause of the common demands upon him, as 
well as too frequent underpay in salaries. 
The attitude of the church toward its tried 
servants in their age will degrade the quality 
of the ministry and deter young men from en- 
tering the profession. During the year the so- 
ciety disbursed $1,670, as shown in the report 
given by the treasurer, Rey. E. J. Aiken. 


HOME MISSIONS 


The New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society elected these officers: president, Rev. 
W. J. Tucker, D. D.; vice-presidents, Rev. H. 
P. Dewey, D. D., Rev. Alfred McGown, Mr. 
George H. Brown; trustees, Rev. T. E. Clapp, 
D. D., Rev. F. G. Clark, Mr. P. F. Martin, 
Mr. A. B. Cross. At the public meeting Dr. 
Tucker presided. In his opening address he 
defined the object of the society to be an at- 
tempt to make a proper adjustment of in- 
equalities in different parts of the State; to 
return to the country money and a suitable 
man for the men and wealth constantly pour- 
ing into the cities from the rural districts. A 
town of seven or eight hundred inhabitants 
must be kept to a certain educational and re- 
ligious standard for the welfare of the State. 
This is the purpose of the Home Missionary 
Society. Hon. L. D. Stevens read the treas- 
urer’s report, showing an apportionment of 
$10,382 in the year closed. Rey. A. T. 
Hillman, secretary, stated that sixty-seven 
churches and stations had been aided, as well 
as thirty-one out-districts. Of the fifty-seven 
missionaries employed fifty-three were or- 
dained men; 191 had been received into mem- 
bership, of which 139 were by confession. 
Rev. H. P. Dewey, D. D., followed in an ear- 
nest plea for a personal visitation of the 
home missionary fields of the State by pastors 
and laymen. Dr. Cyrus Richardson empha- 
sized the thought of giving more generously 
for this work, and thereby benefiting the 
country at large. 


DARTMOUTH’S CONDITION 


After the devotional service and business of 
Thursday morning President Tucker was in- 
troduced to speak upon the Religious Condi- 
tion of Dartmouth College. The address was 
especially interesting as showing the factors 
operating today in college life for the moral 
molding of the students. Dartmouth, said 
President Tucker, has had two centers for its 
work, seriousness and breadth. The modern 
college, being technically educational, cannot 
have religious form and expression. But this 
may not be a disadvantage, for it may have a 
distinct and effective religious life as a volun- 
tary movement. Dartmouth, with its peculiar 
historic founding, has this with its religious 
form. Dr. Tucker eulogized the work of 
Henry O. Aiken, for a year secretary of the 
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college Y. M. C. A. and whose death is so 
much lamented. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 
A very inspiriting treatment of this impor- 
tant theme was given by Mrs. Fanny Brigham 
and Miss Alice B. Nims. Mrs. Brigham showed 
the possibilities of woman in all departments 
of church life and what she is so successfully 
accomplishing, but described the ideal relation 
as considering home responsibilities first. Miss 
Nims’s topic was The Relation of the Church 
to the Social and Educational Life of the Day. 
She pleaded for an adaptation of the church to 
changed conditions, a recognition of its true 
functions in developing human nature, the 
assuming of works of mercy and charity that 
are carried on by innumerable organizations 
outside, and the welcoming of agencies work- 
ing for similar ends as the church. : 
The closing sermon, by Rev. G. H. Dunlap, 
was based upon 1 Cor. 2: 9,10. The preacher 
indicated the riches of the Christian as found 
in the possibility of righteousness, the privi- 
lege of prayer and a place in the church of 
Christ. At the same session Rev. J. H. Pettee, 
for twenty years in the Japan Mission, ad- 
dressed the association. He spoke of the 
growth of nationalism in America and ex- 
pressed a hope that it might lend itself to the 
missionary problem. He recognized Japan as 
a factor with Great Britain in securing for this 
country friendly relations with Europe. The 
empire is always sympathetic toward the 
United States. 


BUSINESS MATTERS 


Upon the motion of Rev. G. H. Scott the 
association passed a resolution indorsing the 
Ellis Bill now before Congress for the sup- 
pression of the canteen in the army. Dr. 
Richardson reported upon the Ministerial 
Bureau and recommended continuation of an 
unofficial and unauthoritative relation to the 
Board of Pastoral Supply in Massachusetts. 
The report was adopted. A motion to ap- 
point a committee to memorialize further the 
legislature upon the abolition of Fast Day 
passed. ‘The committee are Mr. Merriam, 
Rev. S. L. Gerould, Rev. G. H. Reed. 

The committee upon the New Hampshire 
Record stated the fact of its suspension and 
the probability that it would not be revived. 
By courtesy of the association a representa- 
tive of The Congregationalist made a propo- 
sition by which the State could receive larger 
attention in its columns through a monthly or 
semimonthly broadside. Upon motion of 
Rev. W. L. Anderson the association voted to 
accept this proposition and commend it to the 
churches. The report on ministerial standing 
was adopted. 

Among the important appointments made 
were: committee on inquiry, Rev. B. W. 
Lockhart, D. D., Rev. W. G. Poor, Rev. R. P. 
Gardner ; preachepof the association sermon, 
1899, Rev. James Alexander; delegate to An- 
dover, Rev. H. H. Wentworth; to the Inter- 
national Council, President Tucker, Cyrus 
Richardson, D. D., Rev. G. E. Hall, D. D., 
Edward B. Woodworth; American Board, 
George E. Holbrook. 

At the closing’session on Thursday evening 
two strong addresses were given before a 
crowded house. Reverence for Law was the 
theme assigned to Gen. C. H. Burns. In his 
address he said: Two things are requisite to 
reverence and admiration for law—good laws 
and a fair and impartial administration of 
them. A good law is good if used lawfully; 
bad laws lessen respect for all legislation. 
The worst condition is that of commendable 
law used unlawfully, as the evasion of liquor 
laws. Congress turns off 500 laws annually, 
the States and Territories 10,000 new statutes 
and changes. Such procedure tends to de- 
stroy permanence. The need is fewer laws 
and more obedience. 

Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., followed in a force- 
ful address upon Clear Convictions and Pos- 
itive Experiences. Positive conviction is 
needed in all lines of life. Men are weak 
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without them. If anywhere, they are essen. 
tial in relation to spiritual matters. Science 
is contributing testimony which gives confi- 
dence and assurance. It is in accord with the 
Bible that we should have positive convic- 
tions. Reason cannot answer fully. Revela- 
tion is necessary that reason may read His 
thought after him. The Christian’s conscious. 
ness contributes to assurance. But experi- 
ence is essential and possible in the Christian 
life. And these bases of hope are for our 
comfort and joy. 

Moderator Lockhart made a pleasant fare. 
well address, voicing the thought of the asso- 
ciation in the words, ‘‘I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go up unto the house of 
the Lord.”’ Rev. G. E. Lovejoy responded, 
expressing the good wishes and spiritual 
hopes of the people of Pittsfield, and with the 
singing of ‘‘God be with you”’ the association 
adjourned. Wi By. L. 





Amherst’s Excellent Showing 


The new year opens auspiciously at Amherst 
College, the Freshman Class numbering 119, 
It was generally feared that the lack of a 
president and the attendant circumstances 
would reduce the number of applicants for 
admission. That the entering class this year 
is one of the largest the college has had testi- 
fies to a widespread confidence in the institu- 
tion. This is particularly gratifying at sucha 
time. | 
Under the wise and temperate guidance of 
the genial and beloved Dr. Hitchcock acting 
as dean, assisted by Professors John Tyler and 
Olds as a committee of administration, work 
seems to go forward with rare harmony and 
promise. The only change in the faculty is 
in the accession of Mr. H. P. Gallinger of the 
class of 1893 as instructor in history, conse- 
quent upon the retirement of Professor Gros- 
venor. Mr. Gallinger has devoted several 
years to the study of history in Germany, and 
seems well qualified to make a successful 
teacher. Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, who 
was appointed professor of Biblical literature 
(and associate pastor of the College Church) 
for the last college year, has been reappointed. 
The preaching in the college will be conducted 
as heretofore by Dr. Smith and other members 
of the faculty for about one-half of the Sun- 
days, the others being taken by leading 
preachers of various denominations through- 
out the country. This system has given much 
better satisfaciion than the old one (regular 
preaching by a college pastor), and it is hoped 
means will be found of making it permanent. 
Dr. Little of Boston preached on Sept. 25, and 
President Seelye of Smith College last Sunday. 
Mr. H. L. Clark, ’92, returns to the college for 
another year as general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., and plans are making for active 
and vigorous religious work this season. 

With Dr. Hitchcock at the head of the college, 
athletics may be expected to have at least a 
fair field, and the year has opened with an 
earnest and determined effort to arouse more 
of college spirit and to create that atmosphere 
of enthusiasm for the college so essential to 
success in these lines. The physical surround- 
ings of the college have been greatly improved 
by the completion of the extensive regrading, 
turfing and other work that has been going on 
for the past year, and never were so attractive 
and beautiful as now. 

The fresh attempt to defeat the intent of the 
Fayerweather bequest now being made by one 
of the heirs can only be regarded as a forlorn 
hope. A final settlement of the case will bea 
great relief to the colleges which have so long 
been kept in uncertainty as to whether Mr. 
Fayerweather’s desires would be carried out, 
and it is hoped that that settlement is not far 
off Ww. F. 





I have always held, and hold firmly, that 
anything out of which we may extract criti- 
cism or reproof, just or unjust, can be made 
to yield us profit, and is less dangerous than 
praise.— William E. Giadstone. 
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Important Anniversaries in Massachusetts Churches 


THE.OLD SOUTH ANNIVERSARY AT 
WEYMOUTH 
One hundred and seventy-five years of 
separate life, one hundred years more of 
united life with the Old North have just been 
fitly recalled at Weymouth, Mass., by a series 
of anniversary services at the Old South and 
a sermon at the Old North. The latter, 





THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, WEYMOUTH 


through painstaking historians, claims to be 
the oldest church organized in this country 
now on the Congregational roll, dating, with 
Weymouth, its origin, not, as some have sup- 
posed, to Weston’s roystering traders, soon 
dispersed, but to the far different Gorges 
company of 1623. ” 

At the Old South the historical service 
Sunday afternoon, the 25th, was greatly en- 
joyed. The features were a sermon by the 
pastor, Rev. H. C. Alvord, an anniversary 
hymn by Mrs. Alice C. Alvord and greetings 
from the Union Church by its pastor, Rev. 
Frank E, Butler; the seventy-ninth anniver- 
sary of the Sunday school in the morning 
with addresses by former superintendents, 
including Clarence W. Fearing of Province- 
town and Deacon George A. Morse of Cam- 
pello; and the Christian Endeavor rally in the 
evening, addressed by Prof. C. S. Beardslee, 
D. D., of Hartford Seminary. 

On Tuesday the church entertained Norfolk 
Conference in one of its largest and most 
profitable gatherings. Both church and con- 
ference found the advantage of this union 
service, the pastor giving a brief sketch, and 
the pastor of the Old North, Rev. R. R. Ken- 
dall, fresh from his Sunday sermon, bringing 
greetings and pointing out in connection with 
the name of Samuel Whitman, the first deacon 
of the ld South, how Deacon John Whitman 
of the Old North was the direct ancestor of 
Marcus Whitman, Abraham Lincoln and Wil- 
liam ©. Russell, while of course Abigail 
Adams, the wife of one President and the 
mother of another, was not overlooked. Pro- 
fessor Beardslee spoke on The Present Word 
of the Spirit to the Churches, and Dr. Archi- 
bald preached the sermon. There were be- 
sides papers on The Life and Work of Local 
Churches by Rev. Messrs. Hilton, Evans and 
Porter. Wednesday evening interesting rem- 
‘niscences were given by the former pastor, 
Rey, George F. Stanton, and by two sons of 
the church, Rey. T. C. Pratt of Candia, N. H., 
and Rev. E. R. Caswell of Lowell. A mahog- 
any gavel made from the pulpit pillars in a 
former church building was presented by 


members of the Weymouth Historical Society, 
and the pewter pitcher of the original com- 
munion set and other relics were shown. A 
unique souvenir of pictures mounted under 
glass had been prepared, showing seven of 
the eight installed pastors—the eight cover- 
ing over 160 years—all three church buildings 
and the parsonage, the picture of the first 
building being ob- 
tained from the 
inside of an old 
punch bowl. A 
social reception 
concluded an ob- 
servance of much 
inspiration and 
profit. A. 


A SESQUI-CENTEN- 
NIAL AT NORTH 
MIDDLEBORO, 
Mass. 

The church at 
North Middleboro 
has just celebrated 
the 150th anniver- 
sary of its found- 
ing on Feb. 16, 
1748. The exer- 
cises began Sept. 
25, when the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. K. 
Job, preached the 
historical sermon. 
The church was 
organized asa 
New Light church 
by Rev. Isaac 
Backus, after- 
wards famous as 
a Baptist historian, the first building, as well 
as the three subsequent ones, being erected 
on land given by three Christian Indians, 
members of an ancient Indian church in the 
precinct. The first four pastorates lasted 103 
years. The original covenant of the church, 
drawn up by Mr. Backus and signed by him 
and the fifteen other charter members, also 
the first records of the church, were recently 
found by Mr. I. E. Perkins and were at this 
service presented to the church. 

Sunday evening a union service was held 
with the Baptist church, also organized by 
Mr. Backus, at which a former pastor, Rev. 
I. H. Emery of Taunton, now eighty-three 
years of age, preached. A banquet and church 
reunion, planned for Tuesday, was given up, 


owing to the death of Mr. J. K. Pratt, a liberal 
supporter of the church. 

On Wednesday afternoon addresses were 
given by a pastor from each denomination rep- 
resented in the towns of the parish, including 
the Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Epis- 
copal, Unitarian and Swedenborgian denom- 
inations. The exercises closed in the evening 
with fine music and a soul-stirring sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge. 

> 


A HUNDRED YEARS IN WELLESLEY 


It was Sept. 6, 1798, that seven men and 
three women covenanted together to form the 
Congregational church in Wellesley. The 
event was appropriately celebrated this week, 
beginning with a historical sermon last Sun- 
day morning by the pastor, Rev. E. H. Chan- 
dler. Hereviewed the life of the church under 
the eight pastors preceding him. Three of 
these, Rev. Messrs. G. G. Phipps, P. D. Cowan 
and L. W. Hicks, are living. 

In the afternoon an anniversary service, 
conducted by the young people, filled the 
auditorium. One of its features was The 
Procession of the Centuries, represented by 
nineteen young girls, each bearing a flag with 
the number of the century. Rev. G. G. 
Phipps, who was pastor from 1868 to 1878, 
spoke interestingly of the parish during that 
period. 

The evening service called out another large 
audience to listen to a series of addresses on 
the work of the last half-century and the 
outlook for the coming century. The first 
of these was given by Rev. Edmund Dowse, 
D. D., who has been pastor of the neighboring 
parish of Sherborn for sixty years. Other 
addresses were by Rev. P. S. Thatcher of 
Needham, pastor of the parent church from 
which the Wellesley church was organized, 
Rev. W. E. Hayes, rector of the Episcopal 
church in the town, Rev. L. W. Hicks, the 
predecessor of Mr. Chandler, and Rev. P. T. 
Farwell of Wellesley Hills. The services dur- 
ing the entire day were enriched by excellent 
singing of the large choir, which rendered 
selections from works of Haydn, Gounod, 
Mendelssohn and Handel. 

On Monday afternoon the centennial ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. William Hayes 
Ward, D. D., editor of the New York Jnde- 
pendent. His topic was The Influence of the 
Church in the Making of New England. He 
gave a comprehensive survey of Puritan his- 
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tory and the operation of Puritan principles 
in making our nation and in influencing other 
nations. The address brought to mind many 
important events in early New England life, 
with their meaning as illustrated in the de- 
velopment of self-government in church and 
state. The audience included not only the 
Wellesley congregation, but also a large num- 
ber of clergymen and laymen from neighbor- 
ing churches and from a distance. The ad- 
dress, which was highly appreciated, is to be 
published in a book, soon to be issued, giving 
a history of the Wellesley church, with por- 
traits of the nine pastors and the three meet- 
ing houses. 

The centennial exercises closed with a pub- 
lic reception on Monday evening in the chapel 
and parlors, which brought together many 
present and past members of the church and 
their friends. 


The Public Schools and the 
Church 


Wholesome, valuable counsel touching the 
interrelations of the church and the public 
schools was uttered last Monday morning at 
the Ministers’ Meeting by Samuel T. Dutton, 
superintendent of the Brookline public schools. 
Himself an exceptionally successful adminis- 
trator and expert student of the public school 
system, he was able also, as an active Christian 
layman, to point out the moral and spiritual 
value of the schools. He endeavored chiefly 
to pronrote a better understanding of the real 
work of the schools, with a view to bringing 
the church and the home into more helpful 
co-operation with them as a part of the great 
Christian forces of the day. 

He spoke a hearty word of praise for the 
public school teachers as a class. Many of 
them are as genuine missionaries as the men 
and women who go to foreign lands. If there 
is any place in the world where the Beatitudes 
are extolled and practiced it is in the public 
schools. The teachers have to be poor in 
spirit and pure in heart and merciful, and 
they receive their reward. Moreover, the 
schools are doing a distinctively saving work. 
It often has to do what the home fails to do. 
The pupils feel day by day the influence of 
the morning worship. Their studies are di- 
rected to the acquisition of truth—God’s truth. 
Their characters are molded and often trans- 
formed by the steady pressure upon them of the 
influence of the schools. The best of our pas- 
tors may fail to appreciate what an agency for 
righteousness the schools are. Mr. Dutton 
pleaded for more frequent prayers for them and 
a deeper personal interest. He wished that 
once a year in every church the subject be 
considered, so that the teachers and pupils 
may actually know of the interest which 
doubtless exists but is too often unexpressed. 

Incidentally, Mr. Dutton criticised the pres- 
ent organization of our church services, that 
so often results in separating the parents and 
children and in disintegrating the home life 
on Sunday. 

Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., superintendent 
of work among the Bohemians and Poles, 
filled the remaining ten minutes with one of 
his characteristically vigorous pleas in which 
he blended warning, pleasantry and encour- 
agement. 





That the British Weekly should begin a 
series of papers on Christian Science, written 
in a colloquial vein to make them popular, 
and descriptive of the worship, tenets and 
practices of the Christian Science folk in Lon- 
don, indicates that Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll 
is convinced that it has won a foothold in 
Great Britain and needs to be squarely faced 
and combated. Have most of our clergy any 
idea how Christian Science is flourishing 
in this country, how many of our country 
towns have practitioners and Sunday assem- 
blages and devotees who travel far to worship 
when they cannot find a conyenticle in their 
own town? 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
A View Point for Two 


Dear Mr. Superintendent: I am not blind to your 
situation; it is a most trying one. But there are 
some things well worth trying. Did you ever ask 
yourself how many of your teachers see The Con- 
gregationalist every.week? Have you thought to 
inquire what proportion of its subscribers are 
among them to whom you naturally look for help 
in your work? “No” and “Well”? Let me tell 
you that in my belief you would find that readers 
of these columns are much better equipped for 
teaching, that they enjoy it more and are gladly at 
hand every session. Many teachers and pupils say 
that they find the weekly exposition of the lesson 
indispensable, while the notes on Sunday school 
activities throughout the country put one in touch 
with the workers everywhere. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, by 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL noms MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in husetts 
only) by the [= yy meet Be ok Bone MISSIONARY pS. 
CIETY, No. ponsregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Goerchiry Re in B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY penocnssees, | Room 

Lad 7. 7, Col onal House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 

mbership, $1.00; life membership, 520.00. ‘Con- 
tributions solict ~ Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasure 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ate 
EIGN outa threat as, Cone ery House, Boston. Fran 
H. es E. Swett, Publishing and 
Parehesin yom “Omice “y New York, F Ynys a 
and ae Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 soa 
Git House. Miss Sarah Louise D Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelis' tS and educational, at the S d 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 

egational House ; ee office, 153 La 
Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. ubbard. Ly, ig Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second ‘St. .» New York City 


THE GomenneaTipnAalL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
ry wy e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D. Secretar Char es E. Hop ~ Treasurer, Uni 
Charities Building, New York George A. Hood, 
Congregational Hease, Boston, Field’ Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
coll =. twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices; 612 and 613 Congregational 
House, Boston ; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missiona work. Rev. 
Geos wrap M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary A. Duncan, 

Field Secretary ; Charles F. yim an, Treasurer ; 
a Francis J. Marsh, New England Superintendent, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. y eg Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk’ St, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
= should be sent to Arthur G,. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Bosten. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 609, Congregational House. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers mt missionaries 
and their families. Secre Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 

Ct. ens 1 v. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Seeeall of the gh meee 
Churches of the-United States” (a body corporate 

chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 
Ministerial Relief, as prov ided in the resolutions of the 
ree — of the Congregational Churches of the 

n 


THE Compemee sos 44. BOARD OF fasronat. Sup- 

PLY, established by th husetts la- 

tion, offers its services. to churches feats or 
uipit ten in Massachusetts and in o 

Room ngregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading- 
Boston. Open day and event an 
welcome. age prayer mee ing, 10.30 A. M., Bibie 
study,3 P.M. Sunday eee fi 
overt, evening @ guoepe eee 


Hn Con; onal ‘ae Ses te for an my zg. dona 
tions of money to B. £. Snow, a L Secretary. 
ing, comfort bags, Fe stoke te Feeding, ete, te Capt. 8 8. Nickerso 
com: nD. 
plain, 367 Hanover. Biree Bequests should read: 
“T give and bequeath ton Seaman’s Friend 
Soc the sum of 5 20 be a patie , 3) ‘charitable 
uses and purposes of society.” v. Alexan af 
McKenzie D- D., President; George Gould, Treasure 





Fall State Meetings 











Dalifornia, South’n, egg Tuesday, Oct. 11. 
Oregon, Oct. 11-13 
‘gia, sr otpeetey Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, David id City, Monday, Oct. 17 
tah, Lake, Tuesday, Oct. 
J Wednesday, ¥ Nov. 9. 
Connecticut Conf. Ov. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 
BosTon 1 bag yg * Serine, Channing “Hall, Unt 
tarian Building, Oc A symposium upon 
The Church in pS ar clas, Lites Brief ecerenees by five 
pastors recently installed in Greater Bos 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MaeriHo, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Board of ions, Rooms 
+ pelle 703 a House, every Friday at 

A. M. 


AMERIOAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—An 
adjourned meeting of the American Congregational 
Association will be held on Monday, Oct. 10, at 3 Pp. w., 
in Room 208, to ratify an eement with the pro prie. 
— of ge Alneanam and transact any other Pash 

y properly come before the meeting. A 
full attendance important. JOSHUA COIT, Secretary, 

OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION —Seven- 
teenth annual meeting, Euclid Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 0., 
Oct. 12,94.M, The we: -fifth — ‘meeting of the 
Ohio Branch W. B. M. at same place, commenc- 
— Ww phew wage 9 evening. Tine Joint Traffic Association 

ts rate of one and = fare, on the certificate 
pian, for the round trip. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A Western State association provides a 
way for partizlly trained pastors to make 
up their deficiencies. 

Mr. Capen’s plan for the regulation of mis- 
sionary work finds favor at the Washington 
State meeting. 

An 1,100-member church in California scores 
a good record. 

Unsurpassed regularity of church attend- 
ance and fidelity to spiritual duties in the 
home of a New Hampshire deacon. 

Illinois churches feel new impulses. 

A “foreign patriotic meeting ’’ in Connecti- 
cut. 

A Nebraska church hightens the effective- 
ness of its Rally Sunday by social and devo- 
tional features during the week. 


A SPRINGFIELD INSTALLATION 


A little Sunday schoo) held for nearly five 
years in an old barn; preaching services con- 
ducted by the pastors of the city in a chapel 
built in 1870; the chapel enlarged three years 
later, and in 1876 becoming the home of a new 
church of eighty-one members ; enlarged twice 
again and moved on two other occasions to 
accommodate the increasing membership ; and 
a church edifice erected in 1883—this, in a nut- 
shell, is the history of Hope Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. Its present membership is nearly 
650. At its urgent call, Rev. Samuel H. Wood- 
row, formerly of Plymouth Church, Provi- 
dence, R. L, has entered upon his duties as 
the fourth pastor of this church. Mr. Wood- 
row is a comparatively young man, born in 
1862 at Melbourne, Can. He early remove: to 
this country and spent his boyhood, youth 
and young manhood at Lewiston, Me., where 
he fitted for college and was graduated from 
Bates, with first honors in English, in 1888. 
Ambitious at first to become a lawyer, he was 
soon attracted to the ministry, and began 
preaching in the neighboring towns early in 
his college course. Upon graduation he 
preached for a year at Mechanic Falls, Me., 
and then entered Yale Divinity School, from 
which he was graduated in 1892. Already 
called to become pastor of Pawcatuck Church 
of Westerly, R. I., he remained there until! the 
fall of 1895, when he accepted a call to Provi- 
dence, R. I. His pastorate at these two 
churches was attended with about 300 acces- 
sions. Thirty churches were represented at 
the council which voted to install Mr. Wood- 
row as pastor of Hope Church, Sept. 27. The 
presentation of his strong paper was followed 
by a storm of questions well worthy of this 
year of brilliant military attacks ; but the can- 
didate proved himself equal to the occasion 
and in the evening received a cordial wel- 
come to the fellowship of the churches. Rev. 
E. C. Moore, D. D., of Providence preachéd 


the installation sermon, followed by character- , 


istic words from Rey. Messrs. F. L. Good- 
speed, F. B. Makepeace and G. W. Winch. 
The new pastor has already won the esteem 
of his people and may well look forward to 2 
happy and successful ministry. M. A. D. 
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NORTH DAKOTA STATE MEETING 

The seventeenth annual gathering of this 
association was held at Mayville, Sept. 21-23. 
preparations by the pastor, Rev. George Cur- 
tiss, were complete and the comfort of the 
visitors was secured by every means. May- 
ville is one of the most thriving towns in the 
State, and the church has become large and 
most successful under this nine years’ pastor- 
ate. Organized with only four members, it 
has come to have a controlling influence in 
that region. 

The ministry was well represented, though 
the busy season of harvesting and threshing 
prevented a large lay attendance. 

Rev. W. H. Gimblett was elected moderator. 
Reports of committees showed that the de- 
nominational work is being prosecuted with 
vigor and success. Impressions of the Na- 
tional Council were given by Pres. H. C. 
Simmons and Rev. D. T. Jenkins. The pro- 
gram included The Sunday Evening Service, 
py Rev. J.S. Rood; Light for the Dark Con- 
tinent, by Rev. C. Y. Snell, in which he dwelt 
especially upon openings for pioneer mis- 
sionary work made by the late war; strong 
papers on Congregational Independence and 
Congregational Fellowship by Rev. Messrs. 
0. W. Roberts and J. J. Davy, with reports 
and addresses on Fargo College. The sermon, 
by Rev. E. S. Shaw of Cooperstown, was well 
received. The association was delighted at 
the progress that had been made during the 
year in removing so large a proportion of the 
college debt, it having been reduced by $12,000 
and the teachers paid within $150. A fine 
pipe organ from the Grand Forks church, 
which has sold its building and discontinued 
its work, was one of the valued contributions 
of the year. The ladies’ society has under- 
taken to raise $10,000 on an endowment of the 
lady principal’s chair, and has appointed 
Mrs. J. M. Crawford as superintendent of the 
effort. The report of the committee of the 
association to visit the college showed em- 
phatic approval of its work. 

Supt. E. H. Stickney reported twenty new 
Sunday schools, of which six are Scandina- 
vian, two German and twelve English-speak- 
ing. A gain was also reported in Children’s 
Day offerings. H. M. Superintendent Maile 
gave an encouraging report of his first com- 
plete year of service, and also outlined a course 
of study for pastors who had not secured full 
preparation in college and seminary. A min- 
isterial association for study and self-improve- 
ment was also organized under his leadership. 

The Scandinavian work which has been 
carried on the past year by Rev. L. J. Peder- 
sen as general missionary was one of the 
most encouraging features of home missionary 
work, 

Rey. C. H. Taintor of the C. C. B. S., Drs. 
J. E. Roy of the A. M. A. and Washington 
Choate of the C. H. M. S. were heartily wel- 
comed and made excellent addresses. This 
was Dr. Choate’s first visit and the first for 
three years of any home missionary secretary 
at the annual meeting. In the present exi- 
gency it was most timely and will result in 
good. The long continued financial depres- 
sion and the smallness of the home missionary 
grant to the State has had a depressing effect, 
but brighter financial prospects give en- 
couragement that the home missionary work 
may be more vigorously prosecuted in the 
future; certainly it would be the part of wis- 
dom, situated as is North Dakota, to enable 
the superintendent to pursue a more aggressive 
policy. H. C. 8. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Hartford 
The 65th year began last week Wednesday even- 
ing, with an address by President Hartranft on The 
lace of Theology in Modern Thought. More stu- 
dents than usual were present for the first evening. 
—-Many improvements have been made in the 
buildings. The first prayer meeting, last Friday 
evening, was led by Mr. Mather, a Senior. After 
the meeting Messrs. Sanderson, Lombard and Ful- 
ton, on behalf of the Students’ Association, wel” 
comed the new members, speaking of the Religious, 
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Intellectual and Social Ideals of the Seminary. 
Then a pleasant informal reception was tendered 
the new members by the faculty and their wives.2— 
Messrs. Sanderson and Fulton are back from their 
service in the First Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teers, and with Mr. King, an ex-member of the 
Tenth Cavalry, constitute the army contingent. 
Yale 


The seminary opened its first session Sept. 29, 
with an address by Professor Blackman before the 
entering class upon Two Lessons for Our Times 
from the Old Testament. 

Chicago 

The seminary opened, Sept. 29, with a lecture by 
Prof. C. A. Paeth on The Place of Conscience in Mod- 
ern Theology.—Forty-two new students were in 
sight the first day.——Prof. W. D. McKenzie has just 
finished a course of lectures on Apologetics in the 
Congregational College, Montreal.—Prof. Graham 
Taylor held a reception in the seminary’s settle- 
ment, Chicago Commons, Sept. 23, in honor of Prof. 
C. R. Gregory of Leipzig, who spoke on The Nau- 
mann Social Movement in Germany, and of Mr. 
Percy Alden of the Mansfield House, London, who 
spoke of his visit to Japan and the industrial condi- 
tion there. 

Pacific 

The number of students now in the seminary is 19. 
—Mrs. J. A. Benton, though herself an invalid, 
opened her house on the evening of Sept. 16 for an 
enjoyable reception to the members of the Plymouth 
Avenue Church and the seminary.——Mr. Wilbur of 
the second year is supplying the church at Port 
Costa.—Of the 19 students present 14 have had a 
complete or partial college course.——The students 
are organizing a Choral Union for training in choir 
work. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—Shelburne extended a cordial welcome to 
the Franklin County Conference. After an address 
of welcome by the local pastor, Rev. J. A. Good- 
rich, an interesting two-days’ program was carried 
out, including sermons by Rev. Messrs. G. G. At- 
kins and E, A. Robinson, and addresses by Rev. 
Drs. A. H. Plumb, W. A. Duncan, and Rev. Messrs. 
W. G. Puddefoot, A.-E. Colton, Andrew Colton, 
J. W. Brownville and F. N. Merriam. The attend- 
ance was large. 

Cr.—The Litchfield Northwest Conference met 
at Ellsworth, Sept. 27. The topics were: Our Prov- 
idence, Our Opportunities as Illustrated by Recent 
Events, Our Obligations. An annual survey of the 
twelve churches was also given. 

The annual conference of Farmington Valley met 
in Farmington, Sept. 27. Topics: The Bible, (a) 
As Literature, (b) As an Authoritative Message 
from God, (c) As a Book of Private Devotion; 
and Revival of Religion, (a) What? (6) Why? (c) 
When? 

0.—Puritan Conference met, Sept. 27, 28, at 
Fredericksburg. remote from other churches and 
the only Congregational church in a block of three 
counties. The attendance was good and the topic, 
An Aggressive Christianity, proved practical and 
inspiring. 

NEB.—Republic:n Walley Association met at 
Hildreth, Sept. 27, 28. The sermon was by Rev. 
C. E. Campbell. Much time was given to the 
consideration of evangelistic work, Franklin Acad- 
emy and missionary interests. Reports from the 
churches indicated a good year’s work, all being 
supplied with pastors. The symposium on evan- 
gelistic work contained brief addresses on Prepara- 
tion, Household Work, Music, Outside Work, The 
Service, Gathering the Fruit. The subjects of 
Home and Foreign Missions and the Sunday School 
were presented, and toere were papers on Socio- 
logical Studies, Business Matters in the Churches, 
Loyalty. The session closed with a spirited plat- 
form meeting. 


CLUBS 
Mass.—The Lowell Club met with Kirk Street 
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the Churches, by Rev. F. A. Warfield, and War 
Lessons and Memories, by J.C. Burke Esq., and 
Captain Mitten. 

V1.—The Western Vermont Club held its annual 
meeting at Vergennes, Sept. 28. The topic was 
The Present Situation and Future Outlook. The 
speakers were: Congressman H. H. Powers of Mor- 
risville against territorial expansion, and General 
Howard favoring it. Several clergymen followed 
with addresses on The Duty of Congregational 
Churches in the Present National Situation. 


NBW EBNGLAND 
° Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 454.) 


The Superintendents’ Union was largely attended 
last Monday night at its second meeting of the 
season in Berkeley Temple. President Field in- 
troduced as speakers on the subject Discipline in 
the Sunday School, Messrs. J. K. Knight, J. W. 
Brown and M. F. Davis; and on the subject How 
to Get Our Scholars to Decide for Christ, Messrs. 
C. W. Davidson, H. N. Ackerman and W. M. Corse. 


DORCHESTER.—Harvard. Rev. W. H. Bolster, 
who has just laid down his pastoral duties, is 
speeded on his way by a pleasant tribute from the 
Dorchester Beacon, which says: ‘To know him, 
as well as to listen to him, is an inspiration to 
better living, and we wish him from the heart, 
wherever he goes, the meed, not often won by our 
best helpers, of that high appreciation which he 
deserves.” 

Massachusetts 


SALEM.—Crombie Street observed “old people’s 
Sunday” Oct. 2, with an appropriate sermon by the 
pastor.—— Tabernacle. The Men’s Club held its 
first fall meeting last Tuesday evening. Prof. J. T. 
Sears of Peabody Institute spoke on The Progress 
of Geology in Essex County. 


DRacut.—First. Rev. E. L. Baker’s pastorate 
closed Sept. 30. He has been the first settled pas- 
tor for 40 years. Coming in 1894 to a church of 27 
members, only two of whom were males, he has re- 
ceived into membership 31 persons, and leaves a 
church of 53 members, of whom 11 are males. The 
four 8. 8. classes have grown to eight, and over 
$500 have been raised and expended upon church 
repairs. So successful has been the pastorate and 
so warmly was the church attached to Mr. Baker 
that the council desired to refuse to dismiss, but 
the pastor felt that the preparatory work is now 
done and that the more permanent work should be 
in the hands of a new pastor, and his conclusion 
was reluctantly accepted by the council. 


NORTHBORO.—The church which appeared in a 
secular paper as the Congregational, and which we 
chronicled last week as having received a bequest 
of $1,000, turns out to be Unitarian. We wish the 
Congregational one were as fortunate. 


WORCESTER.—Union. A recent morning service 
was made a memorial to the late Albert Curtis, who 
was a charter member and died recently at the age 
of 91.——Old South. As usual Dr. and Mrs. Conrad 
held their post-vacation reception, which was at- 
tended by more than 500 persons. This event has 
become practically a church rally and gives an 
enthusiastic start to the fall activities.——Pilgrim 
is making a vigorous effort to reduce its debt of 
$61,000. Dr. Lewis presented the conditions at 
the morning service and proposed that at least 
$25,000 be raised by weekly pledges to run for 
three years. Dr. Lewis is conducting the canvass 
in person and will call upon every attendant of the 
church. The movement received a great impetus 
when three men in the church offered to double any 
sum that the rest of the church would subscribe. 
The pastor feels sure that one-half of the debt will 
be raised.— Covenant. The annual meeting showed 
& prosperous condition. The additions and remov- 
als have been the same. The membership is 89 and 
the average attendance in Sunday school 113, This 
is one of the East Side churches striving to hold its 
position in the face of an overwhelming foreign 
population. 
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Maine 

West GORHAM.—Religious work began here 
with a C. E. Society holding meetings in a school- 
house. After a time the interest grew among the 
scattered population till a chapel was ded and 
has been erected to cost, when completed, $1,500, 
of which the ladies’ circle has raised $300. The 
exterior is completed and the plastering done. 

BANGOR.—Hammond Street. The United Work- 
ers have organized well for the year. The oldest 
member of the church, Mr. Thomas Griffin, aged 
over 92, died Sept. 25. 

BaTH.—The many friends of Rev. A. F. Dunnels, 
in his own parish and the State, are much gratified 
at his decision not to accept the call to Massachu- 
setts. 

BIDDEFORD.—Pavilion has appointed a commit- 
tee to consider a proposed union with the Free 
Will Baptist church. 

New Hampshire 

LiIsBoN.—The 20th anniversary of the church 
was appropriately celebrated, Sept. 25, 26. On 
Sunday an anniversary sermon of great interest 
was preached by Rey. A. T. Hillman of Concord. 
Monday evening a banquet was greatly enjoyed in 
the Dorcas rooms. Reports of the different 
branches of work made memorable the history 
of the past. Interesting letters from ex-pastors 
and others identified with the church were read. 
The occasion was one to b2 remembered, and with- 
out doubt will become an inspiration and quicken- 
ing in future activities. The vestry has recently 
been made more attractive by a b-autiful new car- 
pet. 

Loupon.—Deacon J. 8. R. Brown, who officiated 
in the distribution of the elements at the Lord’s 
table at the State Association last week and who 
was present at the meeting in that place 46 years 
ago, joined this church in 1846 and has not been 
absent from a communion season since. He was 
made a deacon in 1852 and has officiated at every 
communion following, and not a morning since that 
year has passed in his home without family prayer. 

NORTH CONWAY.—The church has unanimously 
voted not to accept the resignation of the pastor, 
Rev. W. B. Allis. He has been eminently faithful 
and successful in his abundant labors, and has 
deservedly become dear to an appreciative people. 
It is hoped he may be induced to withdraw his 
resignation and long continue his activities for the 
welfare of the church and community. 

Rey. J. Lewis Evans, the late pastor in Roches- 
ter, will make Chicago his headquarters for the 
present. 





Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO.—Center. Rev. C. O. Day preached 
his closing sermon Sept. 25. A large congregation 
was present morning and evening. The latter was 
a union service, many from the other churches 
being present, and a delegation of Company I, First 
Vermont Regiment, of which he is chaplain, occu- 
pied the front seats. Tuesday evening Dr. Day 
gave an account of his experiences at Chicka- 
mauga in the Congregational church to a large con- 
gregation. 

FRANKLIN.—Mr. C. C. Adams, who has been 
supplying the pulpit acceptably through the sum 
mer, went home to Bellows Falls, Sept. 12, and 
will continue his studies in Chicago Seminary. 
Rev. Mr. Wild and family have returned to con- 
duct the work to the satisfaction of all. 


Rhode Island 


WESTERLY.—Pawcatuck. Sept. 18 the pastor, 
Rev. F. H. Decker, asked for $1,000 to pay floating 
debts and make improvements in the meeting 
house. Last week Sunday morning he announced 
that the entire amount had been contributed and 
that the Ladies’ Benevolent Society had added 
$100. 

Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—Dwight Piace. Dr. Twitchell’s 
resignation was accepted at an adjourned meet- 
ing, Sept. 26. He will remove with his family to 
Northampton.— Center. A large congregation 
greeted Dr. Newman Smyth in the renovated 
chureh to hear his sermon of greeting on his re- 
turn.— Davenport welcomed its former pastor, 
Dr. I. C, Meserve of London, Sept. 25, when he 
delivered an earnest sermon.— Ferry Street has 
received 25 new members, six on confession. A 
Girls’ Club has been organized.—— United began 
last Sunday its second service as a Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoon Service at 4 o’clock. A students’ 
Bible class was also started, to be taught by Prin- 
cipal Scudder of the high school. On rally Sunday 
nearly 5600 were present at Sunday school. 

Winpsor Locks.—The latter part of last month 
the Italian Mission of the church sent out invita- 
tions and programs in Italian for a patriotic meeting 
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to be held on the Italian national holiday. A large 
audience responded, including practically every 
Italian in town. Mr. De Saliro of Trinity College, 
Hartford, gave the address. Other features also 
made an interesting evening. Rev. Richard Wright 
is pastor. 

HADDAM.—First. Miss Larissa Shailer, the old- 
est member of the church, has just received the 
congratulations of her neighbors upon reaching the 
98th anniversary of her birth. She became a mem- 
ber of the church under the pastorate of Rev. Dr. 
John Marsh in 1824. Her health is excellent and 
her faculties are unimpaired. 

PRESTON.—Long Society. This ancient church, 
while maintaining a vigorous Sunday school, has 
had for some years but an occasional preaching 
service. During the past five months, however, the 
pulpit has been regularly supplied by Mr. O. P. 
Avery of Yale Divinity School, with increasing 
attendance and manifest interest. 

BERLIN had an unusually pleasant time at the or- 
dination of Henry P. Schauffler as pastor Sept. 27. 
The day was fine and the attendance large. Those 
who had parts were specially felicitous in their re- 
marks as to the candidate and his fitness for the 
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For Sick Headache 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the action of 
the stomach, promoting digestion and quieting the 
nerves. 
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We Know. 


What Hood’s Sarsaparilla Does 
When the Blood is Poor 


it Makes It Rich, Pure and Nourishing 
and Cures Blood Diseases. 


We know it overcomes all scrofula tronbles, 
salt rheum, boils, pimples and all eruptions, 
We know it conquers the worst cases of hip 
disease, giving back perfect health, even after 
all other medicines have failed. We know 
it invigorates the whole system, tones the 
stomach, creates an appetite, overcomes that 
tired feeling and gives strength to the nerves, 
We know it prevents sickness and suffering by 
fortifying the system against the attacks of ‘lis. 
ease. We know that many of its greatest cures 
have been accomplished after all other medi- 
cines have failed, and because of its ‘‘ greatest 
cures,’ wonderful, complete and permanent, 


Hood’s “tari 


parilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5, 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 





easy to take, easy to buy. 
easy to operate. 25 cents, 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





For Sale. Nearly new five octave Estey & Co. pipe 
cop organ, lately used for chapel service—now closed. 
Pr 4 #150. D. A. Thompson, 13 N. Pearl St., Albany, 


Board Wanted. A middle-aged lady desires board 
in a family where she can have the comforts of a home, 
in Medford. Mass., near post office and churches. Ad- 
dress, tating price, which must be low, *“‘Care of Mrs. 
G. W. Hinckley,” 56 Washington Street, Medford, Mass. 


A thoroughly competent woman would like a 
position as housekeeper, companion to an elderly lady, 
or assistant in caring for an invalid. Address Mrs M., 
care The Congreyationalist. 


Room wanted, preferably in the vicinity of Beacon 
Hill, in return for instruction in harmony and piano- 
forte. former pupil of W. J. D. Leavitt and F. F. 
Marshall. Credentials from Mr. G. W. Chadwick. Ad- 
dress W. W. Goldthwait, care of The Congregationalist. 


A lady of experience in teaching, with a pleas- 
ke to take into it one wr two children 
of eight years old or upward, for care and training, at 
moderate price. Address L. 8. 8., The Cungregationalist. 





A CORRECTION. . 





A leading daily newspaper of this city says: ‘* The Paine 
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“ Furniture Co. have created an enormous demand for 
g 2n¥. »1| Brass Bedsteads bu their effective advertising.’’ 

We usually accept all these compliments 
without hesitation, but in this case we must 
Sema tell the truth, even though it robs us of all our 
5 glory. 

No advertising of any article ever created 
a demand for it. Advertising cannot create a 
eT i demand; it can merely tell how a demand can 
be supplied. 
to do. 

The demand for our Brass Bedsteads has 


This our advertising has tried 


been created by the natural sequence of events. 
You cannot give one dollar for fifty cents and not create a demand straightway for 


some of your dollars. 
department. 


The result has been an enormous business. 


We have been giving sensational values in our Brass Bed 


It could not be otherwise. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





ARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED 


AND PREMIUMS. fae Tony yo PamiLy 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


'N The Congregationalist, Sept. 22d. 
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work of the ministry. Professor Genung of Am- 
herst preached. 
PLYMOUTH has been bereaved by the sudden 
death of Deacon Weld. For 27 years he has been 
superintendent of the Yale Art School. Recently, 
in the act of unlocking the art building, he fell dead 
at the door. He was 75 years of age. 
2ey. W. F. Stearns of Norfolk, after a busy sum- 
mer, went to Newport for a well-earned vacation 
and now returns greatly benefited. —Rev. 0. W. 
Barker of Newtown takes his vacation in October. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


MoRIAH.—The 90th anniversary of this church 
was celebrated, Sept. 25. The historical sketch 
and sermon were by Secretary Curtis. The pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. H. A. Depfer, was assisted by the 
pastors of the Ba ,tist and Methodist churches of 
the village, and their congregations were present. 
This was the first church organized in this region. 
About 30 years later the fine academy, which has 
educated many from - surrounding towns, was 
started. The first church building was erected 
in 1824, the present one in 1883, The church has 
had a succession of able pastors and efficient offi- 
cers. It bas prospered much under the present 
pastorate, many having been added to its member- 
ship and the church edifice beautified and im- 
proved. A reception was given in Academy Hall 
on the evening of the 26th. 

WELLSVILLE.—Rev. 8. W. Haven, who was called 
to this pastorate June 1, has just returned from a 
five weeks’ vacation. He was married during his 
absence to Miss E. H. Costa, of Auburn, N. Y., and 
the friends of the parish had put the beautiful par- 
sonage in order for their immediate occupancy. In 
this short time Mr. Haven has won the hearts of 
his church, He isa graduate of Auburn Seminary 
in the class of 1898. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


(LEVELAND.—The Italian work, under the sup- 
porting care of the Euclid Avenue, Lake View and 
other East End churches, with services and mem- 
bership in the Lake View Church, has been car- 
ried on for three years by Mr. G. V. Zottarelli, who 
has also labored among his down-town countrymen 
at the Non-Partisan W. C. T. U.’s Friendly Inn and 
has carried forward and completed a course of 
study in the English department of Oberlin Semi- 
nary. By call of the Lake View Church, of which 
he is a member, a council, meeting Sept. 28, heard 
Mr. Zottarelli’s exceedingly impressive story of his 
life and work and ordained him. He was born in 
southern Italy in 1870, came to America 15 years 
later and became interpreter for his father’s busi- 
ness and in court trials. His family was Roman 
Catholic, but while he was at work in Marlboro, 
Mass., he was attracted toa Salvation Army meeting 
and was converted and drew 25 companions into the 
same way. All joined the Congregational church. 
Since then Mr. Zottarelli has spent four years in 
Mr. Moody’s school and took the full seminary 
course at Oberlin and part of the college course. 

» July, 1897, he has been working at times 
among his countrymen in Cleveland. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 444.) 

AVON, which has not held regular services for 
months, had a visit from Su; erintendent Tompkins 
Sept. 30. Preaching services were held in the even- 

*, alter which there was a church meeting. The 
unanimous vote of the church was to “ go forward,” 
and the expectation is that a pastor will be on the 
ground within a short time. 

ROSEVILLE.—A council was held Sept. 28 to or- 
dain Mr, William W. Bolt, recently of Hartford Semi- 
nary. Dr, James Tompkins preached the sermon. 
The affairs of the church are in better condition 
than for many years, and the people regarded this 
day as one of great privilege. 

llichigan 

DETROIT.—Woodward Avenue. Mayor Maybury 
has just addressed the Men’s Club on The Obliga- 
tions the Suecessful Issue of the War Has Laid 
upon Us.——The Detroit Congregational Union 
held its first meeting of the season on Monday 
evening, when reports from aided causes within 
the city were presented.— Boulevard. Rev. Stan- 
ley Blomfield preached his farewell sermon last 
Sunday. He goes to Yale to complete his studies. 

YPSILANTI.—The corner stone of the new edifice 
has been laid, with appropriate services. A large 

crowd witnessed the ceremony. Professor George of 
the State Normal, Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, Anp 
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HAS THE STRENGTH 
OF GIBRALTAR. 








LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
$15 to $50,000 
Furnish absolute Protection to the Whole Family 


Write for information 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
+0OF AMERICA... 
John F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office : Newark, N. J. 























7% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Ked River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Bullding, Minneapolis, Minn. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

I am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston. Mass. 











Financial 





A Dollar and a Quarter 


Seems a small sum to call 
“an investment.” 

But a dollar and a quarter 
a week—five dollars a month 
—made into a savings-invest- 
ment at Oaklawn is likely to 
prove very profitable, 

It will pay you to know 
about our plan—pamphlet free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 





Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1898. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 






































Cash } 5. Banks 
United States Bond 
State Bonds 
City Bonds 
Road Bonds 
Water Bonds 
Gas Spor gh ome pa 
Rail moods ° 
Bank 8 aps aceove 
ead Wak bel lst li 
On: an 0} e8. 8 en on 
OF peor ee cmmepegpendeas $25,612.38 
Loans on Stocks, payable on Sempene Saiie 136,725.00 
sy uncollected and in hands o 
Mgcotnce eas natin tan cn tat" yctecesns 462,751.73 
if terest ue and accrued on Ist Janu 
MBN ark ood tal cha aa liincesctns i (56,855.84 
911, 206,503.18 
LIABILITIES. 
COM CONIA 2.00 00e sec iceessinnceos: cocses $3, ¥ 
Reserve Premium Fund..............++« 4, 
Reserve for Unpaid ott and Claims, S71, 
NOt Surplus,.......ccsscoccecvccecseeseess 8,5 
$11,206,508.15 
Pit Brau fe - 
EG. SNOW, 5 Vice- Presidents. 
GREENE, A. M. BURTIS, 4 


T. B. ecretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, F. C. BUSWELL, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New YorK, January 11, 1898. 
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Arbor, Rev. Bastian Smits, Charlotte, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. B. F. Aldrich, took part in the exercises. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 
St. Lovuis.—First. Rev. C. H. Patton has begun 
work and receives enthusiastic welcome. Plans 


for his installation are being perfected.—Dr. 
Burnham is back at Pilgrim, and Rev. William 
Johnson has resumed work at Tabernacle and 
Olive Branch. Rev. Frank Foster has returned 
from his Western trip and is pushing the work at 
Memorial.——Rallies are the order of the day and 
a denominational rally is soon to be held which will 
be unique in St. Louis history. Dr. Fisk of Comp- 
ton Hill read a paper full of Congregational wisdom 
at the Methodist Ministers’ Meeting last week, and 
Rev. J. H. J. Rice of Alton one at the Congrega- 
tional meeting. 
lowa 

RockForRD.—The new parsonage of 10 rooms 
contains furnace and electric lights and has fruit 
trees in abundance. With a good barn it is valued 
at $2,500. A harvest home fair recently held netted 
the parsonage fund $300. Rev. E. L. Ely is pastor. 

ALEXANDER, only a few months old, is in the 
midst of a building enterprise. The corner stone of 
the edifice was laid Sept. 22, Sec. T. O. Douglass 
conducting the services. The building will cost 
about $2,200. Rey. 8. A. Martin is pastor. 

Tinnesota 

MINNEAPOLIS.—First has considered uniting 
with the neighboring Andrew Presbyterian Church 
or with Como Avenue, but decides that earnest 
effort in the present large field will be the only 
really satisfactory plan for the future.——Plym- 
outh. The Sunday school has been trying the 
plan of a summer session, which should condense 
the classes under about half a dozen teachers. 
With the coming of rally day the school again 
starts out with its regular organization. The re- 
union, Sept. 11, was a happy inauguration of the 
fall work.——Como Avenue has rallied the commu- 
nity to its aid in a public meeting, which discussed 
The Value of the Church to the Neighborhood. 

St. PauL.—The Congregational Union has called 
Rev. H. A. Risser, one of the city’s most energetic 
pastors, to the superintendency of its city church 
extension and mission work. It is understood that 
he will undertake this service, so important to the 
city and the denomination. 

Bic LAKE.—The people planned secretly for a 
pound party donation to the pastor, Rev. M. W. 
Williams, and his wife, but were surprised in turn 
by being served with delicious refreshments. 

Kansas 

CHAPMAN.—Revy. W. C. Wheeler has resigned his 
work here and accepts a call to Newton, to begin 
work Oct. 9. His pastorate of nine years at Chap- 
man has been successful, but an unusual number 
of removals has recently reduced its membership 
and financial strength. 


Nebraska 


LINCOLN.—Plymouth, Rey. John Doane, pastor, 
included in its rally week the two midweek prayer 
meetings, Sept. 22-29. As the offering of rally Sun- 
day was to be for foreign missions, addresses were 
made at the meeting on the 22d ult. by Prof. H. M. 
Fling of the State University and Hon. A. E. Shel- 
don, member of the State legislature, upon the new 
opportunities open teus in connection with the late 
war. Mr. Doane preached Sunday morning on mis- 
sion work, and the offerings when complete are ex- 
pected to reach $50. On the Tuesday evening 
following the pastor and his wife, the deacons and 
their wives, held a general reception for members 
of the church and congregation. The midweek serv- 
ice, Sept. 29, closed with a tender communion sea- 
son.— Jine St. Rev. Sam’l Williams, for many 
years a member of this church and now pastor of 
the church at Riverton, preached Sept. 25. The 
Sunday sckool gives the proceeds of its birthday 





box this year to home missions. 
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SPICED 
SEASONINC. 
rr 20 Years the Favorite, 

J Bell’s is the Best. 
Time Tests all Things. 
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STANTON.—Rev. J. J. Klopp is especially encour- 
aged with the work at the Maple Creek out-station. 
The Methodists, who have had an alternate service 
at this point, have withdrawn from the field, so that 
all interest centers in one enterprise. It is a pros- 
perous farming community and there is already 
desire for a house of worship to make the interest 
permanent. 

WEstT Pornt.—Revy. Sam’l Pearson closed his 
seven years’ service here Sept. 25. There was full 
attendance and great regret was expressed at his 
determination to leave the field. He seeks work 
elsewhere simply because, with a growing family, 
he feels the need of larger support. 


New [lexico 


ALBUQUERQUE held a peace jubilee service Sept. 
25, to which the Grand Army and Relief Corps 


Continued on page 463. 
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Now Ready. 


Fall Overcoats 


Light and Dark Colors, 


"15 = *50. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 











for our extensive alterations. 


to VERY PRICES. 
TO PASS. 


We are at the Old Stand where 


LOW 





Bargains in Standard 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 


We have marked down some 3800 pieces of the above mentiond 
goods to less than MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES in order to make room 
These goods are NOT remnants, 


FULL PIECES, enough to carpet any room or house. 
We have also marked down a large lot of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS 


These are 


strictly Carpet House in New England. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


167 and 169 WASHINGTON ST. 


Near Cornhill and Adams Square Subway Station, Boston. 


but 


bargains ONE OUGHT NOT 


we started in 1846, being the oldest 











is a comfort and credit to the wearer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that’s stiff and unyielding. 


VI CI Leather 


Dressing 
will not only sh your shoes but 


li 
make them Soft, It’s a medicine for 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER DRESSING are used in 


finishing the most famous shoe leather 
in the world—Vict Kid. That’s alittle 
secret you didn’t know before. There’s 
a book full of just such secrets about 


shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. . 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Why buy high-priced advertised seiedadntten, 


alled Hygienic, Sanitary or Health Underwear? The **Star 


so- 


of Garter” Ribbed Underwear is made of best eonor pov pere 
fect fitting, beautifully finished and with silk and wool covered 
seams and edges. Ladies’ wool vests and drawers, $1.00 each 
Combination suits, $2.00—either white or gray. The “Star of 
Garter” underwear is as Sanitary or Hygienic as the best and 
will not shrink, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send prepaid to any 
address upon receipt of price, with size and description. 


HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY CO., Troy, N.Y. 








Send 2 ct. stamp 

or following Ce 

Coupon for de- Hl F H cs nt No 10 
Scriptive circular ee . upon e 

and samples of 

fabrics. 











Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 


BELLS 


jee oe oy Church oy Schoo) Send for 
talogue. The C. 8S, BELL co. Hi Isboro, O. 


ue ELE PELL FOUNPRY 
soci CHURCH Ci BELLS 
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were invited; also the Odd Fellows, who had lost a 
member in the late war, and the Rough Riders, of 
whom some dozen or more have returned to this 
city. The church was tastefully decorated with 
flags, bunting and palms. The pastor’s patriotic 
sermon held the close attention of the large audi- 


ence. 








PACIFIC COAST 
California 


OAKLAND.—First has just held its annual meet- 
ing, the 38th, which is “ ancient and honorable ” in 
this new region, with the following excellent show- 
ing: new members reeeived 74, net gain 31, total 
membership 1,193; expenses were $12,902, benev- 
olences $11,841. Using the weekly offering plan 
for benevolences, the gain for three years is encour- 
aying: 1896, $4,398; 1897, $65,139; 1898, $8,592- 
Despite hard times, lack of rain and the war all 
bills have been paid and a balance of $68 was left. 
Enrollment in Sunday school, main school and mis- 
sions, 899. Mayflower Mission purchased a new 
piano. Prospect Heights started a library. <A nor- 
mal class has been started to train teachers in sys- 
tematic Bible study; an intermediate department 
to tit the primary children to enter main school, A 
kindergarten class for children whose parents at- 
tend morning service numbers from 20 to 30 and 
gave $27 last year to help maintain free kindergar- 
tens in the city. The C. E. Society started a mis- 
sionary library for members and monthly meetings 
for sailors at Seamen’s Rest. The Boys’ Club has 
become self-supporting by sale of articles made in 
carpenter shop, and has just ordered Gunsaulus’s 
Lectures on Gladstone for its library. Recently a 
new plan for the midweek meeting has worked ex- 
cellently. Half the time is given to prayer and 
praise, the remainder to the study of the S. 8S. les- 
son for the following Sunday.—Plymouth Avenue. 
The pastor, Rev. A. O. Stevens, is giving a series of 
Plain Talks on Theology Sunday evenings. 

SANTA ANA.—A County Anti-Saloon League has 
been organized here by 25 delegates, the pastor 
being made president. 


Guerneville has been supplied with électrie lights 
through the kindness of a member. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 


Calls 


DAMS, Jas. A., of The enn, to Millard Ave. Ch., 
Chic BO, a former - 
A} Mt NDSEN, Albert neago Sem., to Scandinavian 
ork in Sioux Rapide. lo., aif vicinity. Accepts. 
ASA DOORIAN, Avedis M. i. ‘Oberlin Sem., to Centerville, 
sD. Began work Oct 
BOR TOR, an D., for atthe year at New Windsor, 
hil Accepts. 
BRECK, Aaren, Yale Sem., to Partridge, Kan. Accepts. 
CHASE, Re (Meth.), to Big Spring, Jackson and 
‘vis Corners, Wis. Ac cepts. 
( I ae %, Allen, Agency, Io. accepts call to Park Rapids, 


a OL EY, H. Geo., formerly of Lakeview, Lo., to Ogden. 
CR ‘on John, Golden, Ryan P. O., Io., to Lakeview. 


paing ao H., Pittsfield, O., accepts call to Lamont 
and Conk n, Mich., with address at Lamont. 

GORTON, ‘Phin, late of oie n, lo., = cecal a 
where he was pastor rl5y 

GUKEIN, Albert L., Plymouth Sth aso Bhitalo, Bi tin 
to Pilgrim Ch., same city. Accepts 

GUNSAULUS, Frank W. »¢ to be associate pastors of 

HAYNES, Artemas J.,  § Plymouth Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

HARPE R, Richard H., general missionary of the C. H. 
M.S. in’ Kansas, to ‘Frui ita, Col. Accepts, his health 
requiring a change of ——. 

JENNEY, E. Winthrop, Huro . D., as general mis- 
ic ony ‘in that State’ for ight 1 mouths. Has begun 


M. ARTY ng fA Mate 1 ox formerly of Bangor Sem., to Box- 
ro, e 

4 ATL We x ¥. as 4, SR to Dinsdale,Io. Accepts. 
kICHMOND, Jas., recently of Litchfield Corners, Me., 
oN, Londonderry and Goff’s Falls, N. H. Accepts. 

ROW ELL, Nathan L. (F. B.), Redondo Beach, Cal., to 
Central MA Ch., Los Angeles. 

SCOFIELD E., gecepts call to Dora, Ore. 

SNYDER, Henry C more, Mich., to Ransom and 
Jetferson. Accep 

St CKOW, Wa. J, Hawarden, To., to Algona, Has be- 
vun 

THOMAS, Owen, Hiteman, Io., to Gomer Ch., Wales 
i 

pi, Bd bg E., late of Pilgrim Ch., Creston, Io., to 

, Brookfield, Mo. Accepts, and has begun 


wi kB i, Wm. Reg ), Geneva, N. Y., to Park St. Ch., 
WV Springtiend, Mas: 
WHEAT, Frank 5 recently of Woodhaven, N. Y., ac- 


cepts call to Park *Ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

WHE —. LER, Wilson Cc, Chapman, Kan., to Newton. 

WHEE LWRIGHT, Sydney i Preston and Green Is- 
land, Io., to Doon. Accept 


Ordinations ov ‘Installations 


hOLT, Wm. W., Hartford Sem., 0. Roseville, Il., Sept. 
25. Sermon, Rev. Dr. Jas. Tompkins ; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Le Roy Royce, Arthur Miles, C. E. Drew, 
Fred. Bowen 

SCHAU FFLER, Henry P., o. and i. Second Ch, Berlin, 
Ct., Sept. 27. Sermon ’ Prof. J. F. Genung, Ph. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Profs. A, R. Merriam and E. E: 
one i Drs. H. A. Schauffler and C, M. Lamson, 


WOODROW agen. H. Hope Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
Sept. 27. "Sermon, ay C. Moore. D.: other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. A. E. Cross, H. ©, Mesery e, F. L. 


\oodapeed, F. B "Wahapeare, G. W. Winch, 8. K. 

8. 

ZOTTARELLI, Gulesee V., o. Lake View Ch., Cleve- 
land, O., oove sermon, Rev. C, F. Thwin, 


~* 3 igcmmeccame L. BED. Di 


other 
ct parts risty, is W. Miatt, D 
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Resignations + ++ “ 
¥, G, edward, Wm. A Harvard Ch., Dorchester, Mass. 
Fay. Ge ‘ewport, Vt., to take effect’ on or be- MECHANICS’ 
EVANS E tive, New ton, C 7 
MENKE, Henry, Cen ee %. D., to enter Chicago a Ae. 
PAKE, Margaret R., Fifield, Wis. se Al R 1896 
PEARSON Ay n't, West Point. Neb. ' > ts F Mea 
SNELGROVE, Andrew H., Brimley, Mich. By the “Old Mechanics’ Association, 
STEVENSON; John 0. » Waterloo, io. Church accepts Huntington Ave. 
oss of voic = 
VINCENT, Clarence A., Sandusky, O. : Boston Oct. 10 to Dec. 3, 1898. 4 
Dismissions ’ 
BAKER, Ernest L., First Ch., Dracut, M mag bg 29. oa MORE THAN SIX ACRES OF E) -¢ 
RICHMOND, Jas., Litchfield ‘Corners, Me., Sept. 26. = HIBITS—Entertaining, Startling, Fascinat- 
SS ra a Rg 
“4 an 
SHORTVILLE, Wis., 0 Sept. t ENGINEERING ARTS! 
Miscellaneous : 
The First Exhibition in the World's History with 
BERRY, Lo F., recently of Ott lo., will suppl! 
cievas eaten, at Gh of the Redeemer, Chi igago, 1 ieee Electricity as the Exclusive Motive Power. 
BISCOE, Geo. S., and wife, unable to keep the "abtn XENODOCHY 
annivers FL my Aten ausceret. were surprised by cordially extended to all visitors. 
abou i) eir Cottage Grov 
who showed t their good will by Sifts of Piecrwace cad and | Musical Rema s : high order of 
silver L 
BUTLER, Wm., and his wife of Lincoln, Cal., on their 7 
return f from vacation were greeted with a wagon load Wireless Telegraphy, Exploding 
of v 8 
ASE. | Bert F., ba a, the . aympathy and best, wishes of Submarine Mines and Blow- 
e opie 0 7 ran and ne orin owns, . 
in the illness of his wife, » Whom he takes to Southern 7 ing Up Miniature Warships. j 
oot itornis ta search of health. scosth Ch., Lyn Moore’s ‘‘Light of the Future. 
hur J. new r of Noi n 
Mass., with his wif is W fe i) warm nly, welcomed th 6 20 a. = The Diesel Motor. ca 
ception at the . Flowers galore a 
orchestral music wand int Mee odeetions were features of The Wonderful X Ray ° 


Free Vaudeville Theatre,®;". £174. 
* Japanese Tea Garden. ae 


“* By far the best Exhibition ever given 
: in Boston.” —Boston Herald. 


rein ht occasion 

esse B., and wife, Carthage, N. Y., celebrated = 

Fei 15th marriage anniversar: ept. 19.’ Their par- ’ 
ishioners came to rejoice with them, bringing a mantel 
clock and a capacious easy-chair as gifts. 

HALL, Ransom B., Hartford Sem., supplies at Canova, 
8. D., durin October. 


a. 














McQUARRIE, Neil P., N N. D., is free to make FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN OPERATION. 
of agement in @ vangeiere woe work, in which his efforts = Horseless Carriages, Steam, oasigi and Electric. 
Rook, E. Sey tor of , Temple, Provi- 7 O A. M. to 10 P. M. 
dence, R. L., has ¢ pleted a book entitled The Profit 256 AdmitstoAll, © AY E Al 0 
of the Many, or The’ eachings of the Bible Regarding e ways Upen. 
Wealth. It will be issued by Fleming H. Revell Co. rr) ry) * ” 














ESTABLISHED IN 1817. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


CARPETINGS, RUGS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Largest and Oldest in New England. 


Just to introduce the FALL RETAIL SEASON, 
BARGAIN and to stimulate trade, we offer tor One Week 
Stay te SONOwing eee 


Ocoee meee eee Hee eee sees sees esse esse sess esse Rewceere 


26 patterns or about 3700 yards : BEST QUALITY 
Standard |) American 
American |: Brussels 
Brussels qe Sie 
Over 170 patterns to select from, or 


ees : about 16,000 yards, suitable for Par- 


: : ors, Reception Rooms, Sitting Rooms, 
5 C : | : Libraries, Dining Room, Chambers, Halls 
ie rd : | and Stairs, at 


This is a ridiculously low price for the : : 

high grade Brussels we are offering,and : | : Per 

is made only to close out those patterns: : 

that we shall not run in stock another : | : fs Ya rd 


season and to make room for new goods. 
Also a large selection of odd pieces and 
colorings of the Best Brussels, taken from 





TOS Ree meee meme wees eneeeeteees 


These Brussels are usually sold $1.60 


SA Ree eee e ewes eee seenes 


our Wholesale stock, and offered at less: : and upwards. This is a good oppor- 
than jobbing prices, for : : tunity for any one who intends refurnish- 
: : ing this Fall. ot. 
C. 9 O56. Fi | : 
s a Yard : | } If convenient please bring diagrams or ; 
Respectively. : | plans of your rooms. : 


Fifty patterns to select from. “ag 
ie The price of every carpet marked: : a All purchases delivered free at resi- ; 
on the tag in plain figures. : : dences within 10 miles of our store. : 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Importers, Contractors, Jobbers, Retailers, 


658 WASHINGTON STREET, 


OPPOSITE BOYLSTON STREET. 
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Dr. Long and the Andover 
Association 

W. J. Long, Ph. D., last week applied to 
the Andover Association for renewal of his 
license to preach. He was licensed for two 
years by this association while a student at 
Andover Seminary in 1894. Dr. Long was 
refused ordination last June by a council 
called by the North Avenue Church, Cam- 
bridge, because he could not accept the re- 
quirement of the church that its pastor 
should teach in accordance with its creed. 
The Boston daily papers, with rather less 
than their usual perspicacity in ecclesiastical 
matters, treated the granting of the license as 
equivalent to ordination, called the associa- 
tion a council and represented its action as a 
reversal of the position of the Cambridge 
council and a notable triumph of liberalism. 
Of course those who are familiar with Con- 
gregational usages know that this is an at- 
tempt to make much out of little. For those 
not familiar with these usages the granting of 
the license is sufficiently explained by the 
following excerpt from a letter written by a 
member of the association : 

There was positively nothing of any the- 
ological significance in it whatever. Mr. 
Long asked renewal of his license of our 
association, naturally, because he is a licenti- 
ate of the association. After a prolonged 
presentation of his views (so prolonged that 
some of the bicycular members feared they 
should not reach home before dark), one of 
the most conservative members of the associ- 
ation moved the granting of a renewal of 
license for the usual term, and this was in- 
stantly voted without dissent and without 
discussion, although it is probable that few, 





if any, present agreed with most of the candi- 
date’s theories, but all respected his good | 
spirit, honest purpose and sincere desire to | 
preach the gospel of Christ, the Saviour and | 
Helper of men. It would, of course, have | 
been quite different if he had been under 
examination for ordination. 





Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA MASSACHUSETTS | 


Leatsville, - 11 Lowell, Norwegian 
Light wood, 10 12 Free Church, — 23 
Spio, 10 10 Lunenburg, 4 8 
Sulligent, 3 3 MICHIGAN 
CALIFORNIA Dundee. 8 23 
Berkeley, 3 East Grand Rapids, 6 13 
jrass Valley, 2 4 Wheatland, 9 12 
ill Valley. 6 Nis 
Pomona, Pilgrim, ee + sempientptecid | 
Santa Rosa, 4 4 Crawford, 5 5 
Sausalito, 3 Havelock, — #4 5 
CONNECTICUT ere ee 8 
OHIO 
New Fairfield, 3 8 | 
ab Haven. Ferry Cincinnati, Walnut 
St.. 6 25 Hills, q 8 
Humphrey St., 3 3 Isle St. George, = 
Torrington, French, — 11 Kirtland, 19 19 
Painesville, 4 5 
ILLINOIS First, 4 9 
Chicago, Leavitt St., 5 12 WISCONSIN | 
Rantoul, — 6 Hewittville, — 24] 
IOWA Janesville, Py 
Castana, 2 _ 3 Medford, = 3, 
ereenen. - 7 OTHER CHURCHES 
Beratogs, — § Fessenden,N.D. 2 4 | 
Br hie te “ New Haven, Vt., — 3] 
KANSAS Pawnee, Oxl., — 10} 
Anthony, — 7 Portland, Ore., Sunny- | 
Kansas City, Olivet, 2 5 side, 
N. Topeka, — 6 St. Louis, Mo., Hyde | 
Salina, 5 8 , Park : 2 6 
Smith Center, a | — Wn., Plym - | 
: outh, 4 | 
MAtne Shiloh, Ga. — 30] 
Patten, — 5 Zumbro Falls, Minn.,3 3 
Willard and Spur- Churches with less 
wink, — 65 than three, 21 44 


Conf., 152; Tot., 499. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 8,704; Tot., 16,374. 





THE October number of the American Queen con- 
tains much of interest. The many entertaining sto- 
ries by prominent writers and the styles of dress for 
the fall will claim the attention of our readers. 
Messrs. Gilchrist & Co., the publishers, will give one 
copy of this magazine to any lady calling for it at 
their stores, 5 and 7 Winter Street, Boston. 


A STRONG NATION consists of strong men and healthy 
women, and health and strength depend upon pure, ric 
blood which ts sixes by H "8 parilia. A nation 
which takes millions of bottles of Hood’s Sarsa a 
every pa J is laying the foundation for health, the wis- 
dom of which,will surely show itself in years to come. 


# tine, make for their euppert 





Hoop’s PILLS are prompt, efficient, always reliable, 
easy to take, easy to operate. 26c. 
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Grand 
Oriental Cruise 


by the 
SUPERB TWIN-SCREW 
EXPRESS STEAMER... 


AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


Capt. C. Kaempiff, 


of the... HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


leaving New York on January 26, 1899, and returning on April 3. 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, 
Villefranche (Nice), Syracuse (Sicily), 
Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and the 
Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, the Jordan 
and Dead Sea), Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, Athens, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, and return to New York. 
Duration, 67 Days. 


Rates of passage from $450 upward. 


There is no way of reaching these places with greater comfort and 
safety, avoiding innumerable transfers, customs inspections, etc. Passen- 
gers can extend their stay in Europe and return to America later from 
Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg. 

FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


New York, 37 Broadway. . 
Philadelphia, 337 Walnut St. 
Boston, 70 State St. 


Chicago, 159 Randolph St. 
Sap Francisco, 401 California St. 
St. Louis, 100 No. Broadway. 
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¥ For NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. * 
ad A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- a 


and send to this # 

@ country, CARMEL SO Tt is made of the @ 

4 sweet olive oil so plentiful in that country and is 
an wrote men 7 safe soap for toilet and nursery, at 

# moderate price. Sold by druggists and grocers. 

# Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N.Y. @ 


FRPP FPPPEPSSSPPPPESSS DE 


13 CHURCH ORGANS 


For sale at Bargains. 





Taken in Exchange. 
Prices, $350 to $2,000. 
Write for particulars. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Main Office and Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 
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> CHEMISTS AND PHYSICIANS 


TESTIFY TO THE ABSOLUTE PURITY OF 


LADE’S 
SPICES. 


A. RB. Gray, M.D. of New 
York, says in the American 
Journal “4 
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“The most searchin 
is of SLADE’S ¢ 
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their excellence ¢ 
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D. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, 
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(aze’s Travel System 


—ESTABLISHED 1844— 


PALESTINE, EGYPT and EUROPE. 


Travel tickets—Escorted parties or Inde- 
pendent. 

Estimates for any round of travel free. 

Select parties leave for South of France, 
Mediterranean, Italy and Europe monthly. 

Programs free by mail. 67 days $495. First- 
class throughout; inclusive rate. Apply, 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, or 
113 Broadway, New York. 











the entire | 
Indorsed q 
by the medical faculty as the best remedy for 


Possesses in the highest d 
r| active properties of Peruvian Bark. 


Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- | 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
| ov Terks B.Peugue 50000008. Wein Bt. | 
= 


The 














This little wact has been 
of immense service to tle 


famntie metho of pine 

66 99 matic me 8 , 

It was first published as an 

Morris "| Saisie lore 
alist and a’ 

ions of 

Method of | tice,, Many large cattions 0 

ing” in its present form have 

been sold. Price, 100 copies, 


Giving 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalis:, Boston. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 30 


A part of Christ’s last prayer for his dis- 
ciples, in John 17, was the selection read by 
the leader, Mrs. J. A. Haskell. Miss Barstow 
of Norwich, Ct., gave an account of the 
missionary work of Miss Elizabeth Hunting- 
ton of that city, who went first to Van, Turkey, 
where she had a successful experience as a 
kindergartner. After many trials and un- 
certainties in massacre days, she turned her 
face homeward, stopping by the way in Spain 
to aid Mrs. Gulick in San Sebastian by teach- 
ing Spanish children as she had taught little 
Armenians. One sister was already in this 
school, not under missionary appointment, 
but to learn the Spanish tongue; soon, how- 
ever, drawn into the work, she voluntarily 
gave free assistance for three years to the 
busy teachers, Another sister, going over for 
a visit, joined heart and hand with a Scotch 
missionary and is helping him train boys in 
the south of Spain, very much as the girls 
have been trained at San Sebastian. The 
mother of these three daughters has been for 
many years an officer of Eastern Connecticut 
Branch. Miss Barstow mentioned other mis- 
sionaries who have gone from Norwich, es- 
pecially Miss Hyde, who after a year at home, 
now returns to her work at Adabazar. 

Among the eighty-four women present, sev- 
eral places outside of Boston’s neighborhood 
were represented. With the Springfield dele- 
gation was Mrs. Derby, president of that 
branch, who spoke of the cordial welcome 
awaiting the board at its annual meeting to 
be held there Nov. 2 and 3. 

Miss Crosby, lately of Micronesia, talked 
about the need of prayer, and of what it might 
mean to the treasury just now if every woman 
who is interested would daily ask the Lord 
for the money which the work requires. She 
also related an interesting coincidence in her 
own experience, when she received wisdom 
and help in time of special need, and months 
afterwards, when the slow mail came, learned 
that on that very day most earnest prayers 
were offered for her in ameeting of the branch 
which supported her. Recently asking Miss 
Morrill of China which she would choose, 
money or prayers, she received the reply, 
‘Prayers, and then the money would come 
too.” 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt gave her im- 
pression of the indifference of church members 
to foreign missions, and of the lack of the 
effort which may reasonably be expected to 
furnish the means to enter the open doors. 
She saggested that a profitable lesson in this 
direction may be learned from our Methodist 
friends, expressed her firm belief that retrench- 
ment in this work is the poorest possible rem- 
edy for diminished receipts, and emphasized 
the value of evangelical work in papal lands. 
Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury pressed the question, 
“If Christ were visibly present, would we in 
sincerity personally ask him, ‘ What wilt thou 
have me to do?’ ” 

Mrs. Capron expressed her conviction that 
the greatest present need is a clearer appre- 
hension of our personal relation to Christ, and 
urged prayer for ministers that they may be 
able to so present Christ as the world’s sacri- 
five that those who hear may accept him in his 
fullness. Mrs. Goodell’s allusion to “the un- 
spoken prayers ”’ surely expressed the feeling 
of the hour, which included much more than 
the earnest audible petitions offered, and Mrs. 
Haskell gave the closing word of encourage- 
ment from Mrs, Browning: 

Be sure no earnest work 

Of any honest creature, however weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much 

It is not gathered as a grain of sand 
For carrying out God’s end. 








THE number of tickets for the Fitchburg R. R. 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion of Oct. 8 is limited. Rate 
$2, and on sale on and after Oct. 5, at 260 Wash- 
ington Street and Union Station, Boston. 
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THE last Hoosac Tunnel excurs:on of the season 
is scheduled to leave Boston Oct. 8. Don’t miss this 
opportunity. 


REDUCED RATES TO PITTSBURG VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT KNIGHTS TEM- 
PLAR TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE.—Oa account of the 
Knigbts Templar Triennial Conclave, to be held at 
Pittsburg, Pa., Oct. 10 to 14, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets from 
stations on its line to Pittsburg and return at rate 
of single fare for the round trip, with minimum of 
twenty-five cents. Tickets will be sold Ott. 8 to 
13, good to return until Oct. 17, inclusive. The 
return limit of tickets from Harrisburg and points 
east thereof can be extended to Oct. 31 upon de- 
positing same on Oct. 13 to 17 with the joint agent 
at Pittsburg and the payment of fifty cents. 


In the matter of furnishing a house it has in 
years past been common, even among people of 
wealth and refinement, to purchase goods simply 
because they were in them-elves pleasing, without 
regard to any possible relation of one room’s deco- 
ration with tkat of the adjoining apartment. Few 
have had the artistic training to enable them to 
judge correctly of the right combination of carpets, 
furniture, hangings and tinting necessary for a 
harmonious whole. It is possible to do this with- 
out increasing the expense. Expert advice in this, 
as in anything else, must be consulted to secure 
the best results. Skilled artists should make color 
sketches for each house and room, and see that the 
plans are carried out in detail in every part of the 
furnishing. The tinting of the ceiling, the paper 
for the walls, the hangings and draperies, carpets 
and upholstery must all be included in a complete 
design, and Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co. of 
this city have established a department that ex- 
actly fills the requirement. In placing an order 
with them the householder is sure of conscientious, 
professional attention to the original designs and 
the large resources of this long-established house 
in carrying out the plans. 
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There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





hqroughly 
“6S * 99| Howto have tharot 
sanitarysurroun dingsistold 
anitas ina panphies by Kingzett, 
the eminent English chem- 
Means ist. Price 10 cents. Every 
household should contain 
this little help to comfortable 
Health | living. It will be sent free to 
* | subscribers of this paper. 
THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 


636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 








Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
8 and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
§ ishment and a restored appetite. May 
t be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
f At druggists’ in 2-02.,Y%, %4 and 1 /b. tins. 


5 Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
: 40 Stone 8t., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 





fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Th artes . 
Ls iMER-BA\ “ip 


Pit:sburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Piusburgh, 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN we 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis, 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
Philadelphia, 





PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer in paints writes: ‘“ We have 

discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 


JOHN 7. LEWIS¢BR08.0O} ask us to paint his house over again.” 


MORLEY Cleveland. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
4 able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


combinations 


folder a of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 100 William St.. New York. 
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Always 
Good 








that’s the 
whole story of the 








GLENWOOD: 


The Glenwood agent has them. 


Lt 
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The Business Outlook 


In several instances August railroad earn- 
ings were disappointing, but this is due not 
to poor trade, but to the fact that railroad 
earnings now have to compare with the enor- 
mous traffic returns of last year. Indeed, 
present earnings, in showing only moderate 
decreases, prove how good general business 
is throughout the country. The clearing 
house exchanges and reports of the mercan- 
tile agencies are likewise furnishing evidence 
of the healthy state of general trade. 

There are two blue spots in the country, 
namely, the cotton industry in New England 
and Wall Street. Cotton goods are depressed 
because of a glutted market and overproduc- 
tion. Wall Street is looking through blue 
glasses, because it is just now ranged on the 
bear side of the market and desires to see 
securities decline in value. It is the opinion 
of many good judges, however, that the ex- 
cellent general conditions of the country will 
prove too strong for these Wall Street bears. 

The export movement in cereals is very 
heavy, and there is unprecedented activity in 
all lines of the iron and steel industry. In 
building materials, as lumber, brick, etc., 
there is a noticeable improvement. Crude oil 
has advanced and the statistical position is so 
strong that predictions are being made that 
oil will sell at $1.50 per barrel this winter. 
Cotton continues at the lowest price on record, 
and this injures Southern trade to some ex- 
tent, although slightly, considering the low 
price. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cenis. 
ROLLINS—STONE-—In Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 13, Rev. 


Walter H. Rollins of Blackstone, Mass., and Mabel B. 
Stone. 

















Births 
NASH-—In Oakland, Cal., Sept. 21, to the wife of Prof. 
Chas. S. Nash of Pacific Seminary, a son. 
Deaths 
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was a native of Salem, N. H. Removing to Haverhill in 
1850, he began business as a shoe manufacturer, which 
he continued till within a year of his death, earlier in 
association with otherleading manufacturers, later with 
his eldest son. He was always prominent in public 
affairs in the city, being at one time a member of the 
school board, at another of the board of aldermen. He 
wee awe an influential director in one of the co-operative 


0 
At the age of fifty-two he joined Center Church, of 
which he was always a most devoted and stanch mem- 
ber, serving it in every — capacity, as member 
of the prudential conmimittee, teacher in’the Sunday 
school and deacon since 1884. He was a man of most 
exemplary Christian life, unaffected, s 4 
guileless, of few words, but eminently sound judg- 
ment and great decision. He leaves a wife. 

and two fanghters. “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” c. M. C. 








GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Over the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, through the picturesque 
Blue Mountains via Hagerstown and Antietam, and 
down the historic Shenandoah Valley to the unique 
Caverns of Luray, thence across the rolling hills of 
Virginia to Washington is the route of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad personally-conducted tour which 
leaves Boston, Oct. 31. Round-trip rate from Bos- 
ton, including all necessary expenses, $36; New 
York, $25. Itineraries and further information of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


ISLAND OF MARKEN.—The quaint fisher-folk of 
Marken, two of whom are pictured on another page, 
are loyal subjects of the recently crowned queen of 
the Netherlands. They are a simple, sober, indus- 
trious people, ever struggling to save their flat, 
marshy island from the enoroachment of the sea. 
This island was once a frontier or mark of the 
mainland, but was separated from it by an out- 
burst of nature in the thirteenth century. The 
people yet retain the style of dress worn at that 
time. The loose, somber garb of the men, showing 
no linen, is lightened only by the silver clasps and 
buckles, which are usually family heirlooms. Un- 
like their countrywomen of the mainland, who hide 
their tresses under close-fitting caps, the women of 
the isle allow their blonde curls to hang about the 
face. To Marken wives, who, though robust, are 
gaunt and lean of visage, with high color and dark 
hollows under their big blue eyes, this arrangement 
of the hair gives an air somewhat savage. Because 
of the absence of the men on the ocean, the daily 
duties of the women fisher-folk cover the whole 
range of outdoor and indoor work. Thus the Singer 
Sewing Machine has proved a great blessing in 
their busy lives and has become deservedly popular. 
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Great 


Expectations 


are fulfilled by ev- 
ery box of Whit- 
man’s Chocolates 
and Confections. 

The most deli- 
cious creations of 
confectionery art. 

A revelation in 
the blending ofthe 
most exquisite 
flavors. 


Whitman's 


Chocolates . } 
and 
Confections 


are for sale every- 
where. Daintily 
ag Always 


resh. 
Ask for them, 


Whitman's 
Instantancous 

Chocolate 

* 
is perfect in flavor 
and quality, deli- 
cious and health- 
ful. Ma ‘te instant- 
ly with boiling 
milk. 


Stephen F. Whitman 


& Son, 
1216 Chestnat St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
. .. 83 FRANKLIN ST., BosTon. 


Stained Glass 
Church aa = * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 








The charge for notsces of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
addisional Wine ton conte, counting Sight otras toa tes. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BRIGGS—In E. Douglas, Sept. 24, Rev. William T. 
Briggs, aged 82 yrs. 

SEAVER—In Ellsworth, Kan., Sept. 22, Rev. William 
Rufus Seaver, aged 76 yrs., 2 mos., an ( 11 days. 

THAYER—In this city, Oct. 1, Martha E. Thayer, eldest 
daughter of the late Joseph H. Thayer of Boston. 

TREFREN—In Lynn, Aug. 6, Deacon James Trefren 
of the Central Church and formerly of Salem, aged 
77 yrs., 10 mos., 7 dys. 





MRS. HANNAH ROGERS FRENCH 

Mrs. Hannah Rogers French, widow of the late Eli 
French of New York, died in Dover, N. H., Sept. 22, 
u't after midnight, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 

yheeler. Mrs. French was born in Portsmouth, Aug. 1, 
1811. Her parents were Lemuel and Hannah (Ro ers) 
Draper. In her mother’s line Mrs. Prench was related 
to John Rogers, the Christian martyr, of which ancestry 
she was justly proud. At the age of twenty-one she 
was married to Mr. French and resided in New York 
until after the death of her husband. 

During the last twelV® years she has resided in Dover, 
N. H., at the home of het daughter, Mrs. Wheeler. Mrs. 
French was a woman of unusual personal grace and at- 
tractiveness, which, added to a strong and beautiful 
character, made her a remarkably interesting person. 
She had very clear ideas on all important subjects. Her 
religious convictions were firm, as well as broad and 
generous. She was intensely interested in the mission- 
ary movements in thisand other lands. For one at her 
advanced age Mrs. French was especially well informed 
respecting the civil affairs of the State and nation. She 
was a bright, noble Christian, an ardent patriot anda 
delightful friend. Two children survive her,.Mrs Anna 
F., widow of the late Dr. James H. Wheeler, and Hon. 
Samnel G. French of New York. 


MISS LAURETTE A. NEWHALL 
Yaughter of the late Cyrus Newhall of Hinsdale, N. H., 
died at the home of her si-ter, Mrs. Luther Shepard 
of Lowell, Sept. 28. She received high advantages of 
culture in her youth, especially in the study of music 
and painting, teaching r thirteen years in Potter Hall 
College, Andalusia, Pa., and for a few years in Kala- 
mazoo Seminary, Michigan, and Holly Springs, Missis- 


sippi. 

Whe last fifteen years of her life have been speut 
largely at the home of her father in Hinsdale, N. H., 
where she has had a most beautiful influence over the 
young people, her pupils in music, in the Sunday school 
and in Band of Hope soeieties. The devotion of the 
children to her wherever she has been was wonderful, 
especially in Hinsdale. Her bef mg | manuer and her 
true, unpretending Christianity have led many a young 
man to her Master, in whose service she has been faith- 
ful and untiring to the last. Not only will a whole com- 
munity, but friends in all parts of the country, mourn 
her loss. She died without a fear. In response to the 
words, “‘ Blessed are they that have a part in the first 
resurrection,” she exclaimed with joy, ‘‘ I shall bethere. 
I know I shall be there.” 

She leaves three sisters, Mrs. Edwin H. Shepard, 
formerly of Hartford, Ct., now of Lowell, Mass., Mrs. 
Luther E. Shepard of Lowell, and Mrs. Thomas H. 
Leavitt of Lincoln, Neb. 


y DEACON DANIEL B. CLUFF 

Daniel B. Cluff, for fourteen years deacon of the Cen- 
ter Church, Haverhill, Mass., died there Sept. 11 of pneu- 
monia, aged seventy-three years and nine months. He 
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BRIGHTS 


DISEASE 


A Patient of 74 Years Rescued from 
Imminent Death by 


BUFFALO 





LITHIA WATER 


A Case Stated by Dr. E. C. Laird 


Member of the North Carolina Medical Society, Member American Medical 
Association, and formerly Resident Physician at the Springs: 


“‘Mr. ——, aged 74, arrived at BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS in an exceed- 


ingly prostrate condition, 


exhi\iting unmistakable symptoms of Bright’s 


Disease, viz.: puffiness of the face, eyes suffused, impaired vision, breathing 
labored and distressed, heart involved, inability to take a recumbent position 
for any length of time, feet and legs so swollen that he could not wear his 
shoes, and Uremic poison to such an extent that he was generally asleep 


when sitting in his chair. 


both chemical and microscopical, showed the 
and epithelium, confirming the diagnosis of 


Examination of the Urine the day after his arrival, 


pocca of albumen, tube-casts, ‘ { 
right’s Disease. This = oral 


especially in view of his advanced years, seemed to preclude the possibility o 
benefit from any remedy. He was put, however, upon the water of 3 aes No. 2, 


which to my equal surprise and gratification, proved promptly and h 
ficial, and to such an extent that he rested comfortably in bed, 
not been able to do for several months previous. 


. 


ighly bene- 
which ‘he had 
His improvement, excepting 


an intermission at one time of a few days, was continuous and steady during a re 


of twelve weeks at the S 
symptoms of his troub 


entirely disappeared, but he 


ngs, and so rapid that when he left, not only 


had gained largely in 


flesh, and possessed a healthful vigor by no means common to men of 


his years.” 


Druggists generally. van UF FALO ) LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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WOES OF WORKERS. 


How Machinery Shatters the 
Nerves. 


Dangers to Which Working Men 
and Women are Exposed. 








Thousands Saved by the Timely Use of 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 





hose who are familiar with the hideous 

var of a boiler factory or the deafening blows 
of a trip hammer readily realize now noise 
affects the nerves. Few understand, however, 
that the incessant clatter of a loom or the 
gentle buzzing of a sewing machine are equally 
exhausting. It is everlasting monotony that 
overstrains the nerves and undermines the 
strongest constitutions. Work must be varied 
to be healthful, and few working men and 
working women are able to change their oc 
cupations in the slightest degree or to modify 





their surroundings. This explains why de. 
rangements of the nerves and blood are so 
‘ommon among people whom the unthinking 
expect to be models of health. It is diseased 
nerves and weak or vitiated blood that drive 
30 many working men to alcoholic stimulants 
and so many working women to morphine 
and other seductive drugs. 

There is only one specific for diseases of the 
nerves and blood, and that is Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. This sov- 
ereign remedy will promptly and permanently 
cure nervous weakness and exhaustion, loss 
of ambition and spirits, inability to sleep, 
craving for stimulants, nervous headaches, 
neuralgia, emaciation and general debility 
and lassitude. 

If you feel the need of medical advice, Dr. 
Greene invites you to consult with him fully 
and freely, personally or by letter, at his office, 
‘4 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Dr. Greene 
makes no charge for consultation and advic3. 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S _ 







Boys and Girls can aot a Nickel- —e 

Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
oz. Pac of Bluine at 10 cents 

cond your full address by return mail and 
e will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 


yA e P: 
BLUINE Ob Bere Be ee 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Oct. 16-22. Our Society Work and | 
How to Better It. Judg. 7: 1-8, 19-22 

So far as my observation goes many En- | 
deavor Societies are exposed to two great | 
perils. One is the careless or formal fulfillment | 
of the prayer meeting pledge, and the other is | 
the multiplication of machinery, beyond the 
existing ability to operate it successfully. 
When President Clark established as one of | 
the cardinal principles of Endeavor the obli- 
gation to take part in every mea2ting in some 
other way besides singing, he intended to 
have such participation become a real test of 
Christian character. Doubtless most of those 
who me‘ in his parlor on that eventful evening 
were unused to the sound of their own voices, 
and for them it probably was no light cross to | 
undertake to show their colors in that way. 
To multitudes of Endeavorers since that time 
the fulfillment of the prayer meeting pledge 
has been a decided means of grace. It has 
cost them time and thought. It has meant the 
mastery of a natural shrinking from publicity. 
But it has done them good and they by such 
participation have done good. 

The tendency, however, is after a while to | 
substitute the easier way of taking part for , 
the harder, to lapse into parrot-like repetition 
of Bible verses or quotations from Mrs. Hav- 
ergal, and to do away to a large extent with 
the elements of prayer and vital testimony. 
So the material of the meeting often becomes 
a curious medley of citations from the Scrip- 
tures, the poets and the religious papers, all 
of which may be excellent in their places but | 
none of which ought to be used so as to en- | 
courage laziness or formalism. Paul's idea of | 
a prayer meeting was that when Christians 
came together for such worship each one | 
should have a word, a song, a prayer of his | 
own. The best and most fruitful Endeavor | 
meetings are those in which the members | 
stand upon their feet and contribute some. 
thing either original or selected that was not 
picked up on the run after the bell began to 
ring, but that is the fruit of careful thought | 
and research and prayer. 

Why <loes a society need quite as many com- | 
mittees as the average one possesses? Better 
two or three that do some regular and impor 
tant work than a half-dozen that have but a 
name to live. To create a committee simply 
for the sake of placing thereon members of 
the society who would not otherwise be rec )g- 
nized is a mistake. Restrict the committees 
in number, then hold them rigorously to ac- 
count for the fulfillment of theirduty. Quality | 
rather than the quantity of the work, the 
strengthening of the weak points, pushing 
along old lines where success has been met 
with in the past, the adoption of new meth- 
ods in order to keep step with true progress 
—these are all good ideals for another year’s 
work. 


The Church ices Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 9-15. Knowing in Whom We 
Have Believed. Acts 2: 22-40; Rom. 8: 31- 
39; 2 Tim. 1: 8-12. 

Inherent blessedness of a positive, sturdy faith. 

Its aggressive value. 

(See prayer meeting editorial } 





THE Deerfield Valley has donned its autumn 
habiliments of red and gold and the Fitchburg R. R. 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion of Oct. 8 affords an ex- 
cellent view of the finery. 


HoNEstTyY WILL TELL.—It is undeniable that 
the purchasing public dearly loves to be told the 
truth, and it is, perhaps, for this reason that the 
Paine Furniture Co. has been so successful with 
its advertising. This firm makes it arule never to 
al'ow the slightest misstatement, and the an- 
nouncement today, headed A Cerrection, is only 
another evidence of the truth of this statement. It 
is a refreshing bit of frankness, and our readers 
will enjoy it. 


| Sunday 


what I ate. 


| awake.”’ 
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STARVING 


in the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion 
are doing every day. They have no appe- 
tite or if they do have an appetite and eat 
what they require it does them no good, 
| because the stomach does not digest it 
and the fermenting mass of food becomes 
| a source of disease, of headache, sleepless- 
ness, languor and the thousand and one 





STANION 


MR, JUDSON A, 


symptoms; of disordered digestion. Mr. 
Judson A, Stanion, the great Church and 
School worker and_ president 
Christian Endeavor Union, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

“T have had to be extremely careful 
Many things were indigesti- 
ble, and after a hearty dinner I could 
scarcely keep awake. I never have been 
sick in bed, but have had a great deal of 
inconvenience from indigestion. Since I 
learned of the merits of Stuart’s Tablets 
I keep them in my desk or carry them in 
my pocket, and find that I can eat any- 
thing at all without discomfort. They 
were recommended to me by a friend who 
is enthusiastic in their praise. I cannot 
affurd to be drowsy after lunch, and find 
these tablets just the thing to assist 
digestion and keep all my faculties wide- 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
promptly relieve and cure all forms of 
indigestion. They have done it in thou- 
sands of cases and willdoitinyours. The 
reason is simple. They digest the food 
whether the stomach works or not and 
that’s the whole secret. At all druggists, 
50 cents a box. For book on stomach 
oo giving valuable advice address, 

F, A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 


ECZEMA 


FROM BIRTH 


Our little daughter kad Eczema from birth. 
The parts afflicted would become terribly in- 
flamed, and water would ooze out like great 
beads of perspiration, finally this would dry 
up and thesxin would crack and peel off. She 
suffered terribly, Had to put soit mittens on 
her hands to keep her from scratching. Two 
of our leading physicians did not help her. 
After bathing her with Cuticura Soap, I 
applied CuTicuna (ointment) freely, and gave 
her CUTICURA RESOLVENT regularly. She im- 
proved at once and is now never troubled. The 
statements I have made are absolutely true 
and not exaggerated in any way. 

ROBERT A. LAPHAM, 

1114 West Side Square, Springfield, Il, 
Srrepy Cure TReaTuerT ror E.very BLoop any Sain 
Hvmor, wita Loss or Hain. — Warm bathe with Curi- 
CURA Soar, gentle anointings with Cuticura, purest 


emollient skin enres, and mi d dosesof Cutricura Kaesote 
VENT, greatest of b.ood purifiers and humor cures, 


Bold throughout the world. Potrer D&C. Corp. fae 
Props., Uoston. Mowto Cure Baby's Skiu Diseases, 
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I will send!one 
of these 
PICTURES 
FREE 


upon receipt of 

25 Best Soap wrapper 
Trade-Marks, or 

ten 1776 Soap Powder 
Trade-Marks, or 

the coupons found 

in the cans of our 

Best Baking Powder. 

I have also 

a series of 18 

Beautiful Artists’ Proof 
Etchings, which can be 
obtained in the same 
manner. A complete 
catalogue will be sent 
free upon application 

if 2c. stamp is inclosed. 


a 


This Beautiful Picture to every 
Reader of ‘‘ Congregationalist”’ 


— a a 





FREE. 





Colored Panel. 14x28. LitTLe CHICK. 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


Best Soap or 1776 Soap Powder 


ADDRESS DEPT. G, P. 0. BOX 2917, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Inclose two cent amp for postage. 


BE WISE! USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! 


No advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. 
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HE only 


machine 


that em- 


bodies all of the experience 


machines. It 
ginning, and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of mechanism 
yet attained, 1. e., — Remington 


Models Nos. ¢ 


carriage). 


began 


6, 


and 8 


achieved in the making of writing 
at the be- 


(wide 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broadway, New York 
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catnerten 
When Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist is on the form 
the wearer is satisfied she looks right ; she knows she 
feels right; she has the physician’s assurance that she is 
dressed right for health. All who have worn them #%& 
express their satisfaction with 


FERRIS) °°: 


CORSET WAIST. 
Always superior in quality and workmanship. Made high and low 
bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. Children’s, 25c. to 50c. 
Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1to #2. For sale by all retailers. a 
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